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ADD SOME 

SPARKLE TO 

YOUR HOLIDAY 
EVENTS! 


Kids Boot Sale! 


% KIDS 

off BOOTS 


3 DAYS ONLY! 11 / 13 - 11/15 


S T E TTYE L'G<5 MERRELL© 


ECCO...COZY EVERYDAY STYLES 
SPECIAL OCCASION DRESSES 
PREMIUM DENIM FOR 
WOMEN AND MEN m ■■■ 
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danform 


family owned : 


BURLINGTON • SHELBURNE • COLCHESTER • ST ALBANS 


DanformShoesVT.i 


LIQUIDATION SALE 

SAVE 4560* 

THESE BRANDS MUST GO! 


Marmot 


with all new 
amazing sweaters 
and cashmere! 
DVF 

Trina Turk 
525 America 
3(50 Cashmere -John 
& Jenn .Joseph 
Hibkoff Elizabeth 
and -James 


98 Church St. 


.'.JessBoutiqL 


KL MOUNTAINSHOP.COM 





It doesn’t matter because the hunters gone and your going 
shopping! This Saturday morning from 6am-9am, save 20% 
storewide at Lenny's. Whether you’re a buck hunter or a bargain 
hunter you gotta get up early to score big! 

November 14, 6am-9am ^9Upi|fe|m 


*j][[ Brewery opens al 1 1 :30AM everyday for lunch + supper. | 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


20% OFF STOREWIDE 


Williston | St. Albans | Barre | Plattsburgh “C? lennyshoe.com 


learn more AT: champlain.edu/masters 
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SHORED MEAT * LIBATIONS* BREWERY' 

"B(sl beer town in New England." • Boilon Qobt 


#1 "Most Innovative School" in the North, 

U.S. News & World Report's 2016 "America's Best College 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 

Graduate Studies 


Locally Respected, 
Nationally Ranked. 


Champlain's Master's Degree and Graduate Certificate programs 
offer career-centered curricula taught by professors who are 
industry experts in their fields. Our innovative programs and flexible 
delivery options are designed to help working professionals advance 
in their careers. 


► Online Low-Residency Master's 
Degrees & Certificates 

EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
MEDIATION 

POSITIVE ORG. DEVELOPMENT 


► 100% Online Master's Degrees 

MBA 

DIGITAL FORENSICS 

HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 

EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 


► On-Campus Master's Degrees 

EMERGENT MEDIA 
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ENDS SUNDAY! 


Mon - Sat 9-7, Sun 9-6 wwwJUpineShopVT.com MlpineShopVT 


* Gear & Clothing 
“P t0 50% OFF! 


lift ticket 


Wear Lederhosen & receive an 
additional 10% OFF! 
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facing 

facts 
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III HELP? 

The Massachusetts 
seamstress whose 
Lil' Bernie doll was 
featured in a Seven 
Days cover story 
has so many orders 
she’s 1 coking for a 
manufacturer — a 
U.S. -based onel 


46 


That’s where Norwich University ranks 
in a VICE News investigation of the most 



DISMISSED 

Jay Hoffman, a 
former Vermont 
teacher ofthe 
year from South 
Burlington, was 
fired for undisclosed 
allegations of 
inappropriate 
contact with a 
student Must be 
alessonhere... 

w 

OUT OF THE FIRE 

Chris Fanning 
pulled an 83-year- 
old wheelchair- 
bound woman horn 
her burning home 
in Milton —just 
before the house 
was engulfed. 

Good work. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

Woman" by Terri Hallenbeck.The head of 

State to teach. 

Paul Heintz. The Montpelier native said 

in Manchester" by Alice Levitt. The chef 


*0 

NEW BREED 

State wildlife 
officials confirm 
the existence of 
“coywolves* 1 — a 
coyote- wolf-dog 
mix now roaming 
the woods of 
Vermont. Keep 
an eye out, cats. 


□ 

tweet of 
the week: 

SNekoCase 

□ 

FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 
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THE PEACE OF A LEASE 


ARTEMIS FITNESS workouts are DESIGNED BY WOMEN FOR WOMEN. 

We will help you find the strength to begin and keep going. 


Enjoy ‘Peace of Mind’ f'om knowing you've saved money by 
leasing you' snow equipment f'om Ski & Snowboa'd Exp'ess! 


Try our risk free 30 DAY TRIAL training package. 

STRONG CONFIDENT BEAUTIFUL 


ARTEMIS 


0 


FITNESS 


7 FAYETTE DRIVE. SOUTH BURLINGTON. V 


12-448-3769 ■ WWW.ARTEMISFITNESSVT.COM 


• Junto' Ski Lease Packages sta't at $99 

• Adult Ski Lease Packages sta't at SI 59 

• New! Twin Tip Ski Leases sta't at S 239 

• Snowboa'd Lease Packages sta't at SI 69 


SHI S SNOWBOARD 


express 

High Performance Tuning Since I9BB 


Main Street, Richmond 
Open fi to 6 Dally 

434-6327 or 863-FAST 

www.skiexpressvt.com 
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No Daughter of Mine 
Is Going io be a Dancer! 

(So I ran away io dance!) 

Available for $15 
at Phoenix Books in Burlington 
Amazon: www.daughterdancer.com 



Mirror Mirr®r 


Comer of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlinston, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally ®wned ~ Locally Operated 



SOUTHERN TIDINGS 


feed back 






OFFENDING PRACTICE 

I am heartbroken and furious to learn 
that my taxpayer dollars are being 
spent to incarcerate a first-time drug 
offender in an out-of-state, for-profit 
prison [“A First-Time Drug Offender 
Gets 10 Years. Is it Racism?” November 
4]. Drugs are no reason to lock people 
up. I wish the State of Vermont would 
refuse to imprison nonviolent of- 
fenders. People who harm others or 
threaten public safety — domestic 
abusers, sex offenders and stalkers — 
should absolutely be incarcerated if 
found guilty. But the vast majority of 
inmates are in prison for nonviolent 
offenses related to drugs and poverty. 
Think of how much better it would be 
if we directed our resources toward 
rehabilitation and treatment instead 
of incarceration. The United States 
imprisons more of its citizens than 
any country in the world. Why doesn’t 
Vermont lead the way out of this 
criminal injustice system? 

Joanna Colwell 
EAST MIDDLEBURY 


WONDERFUL EXAMPLE' 

[Re "Becoming Christine," November 
4]: In a society so full of bigotry, hate, 
violence and fear of anything that 
breaks a norm, Christine Hallquist’s 
story is a beautiful reminder that we 
are always evolving in our ability to 

TIM NEWCOMB 


see people for who they are. Her cour- 
age is remarkable and everyone at the 
Vermont Electric Co-op is setting a 
wonderful example for generations to 
come: We humans come in all variet- 
ies and are each worthy of kindness, 
respect and compassion. 

Ginger Vieira 

FAIRFAX 


TAX WOULD SAVE US 

[Re Off Message: “GOP Wants to Stop 
Carbon Tax, Which Isn’t Moving," 
October 30]: We can no longer afford 
to let corporations pollute our envi- 
ronment. Vermonters spend billions 
on pollution-causing fossil fuels, and 
nearly all of that goes out of state. 
And the price of gas currently does 
not reflect its environmental cost. Our 
dependence on fossil fuels is simply 
unsustainable. Even though a tax 
would make gas more expensive at the 
pump, it would save Vermonters in the 
long run, helping make homes more 
energy efficient and switching to clean 
energy! A carbon-pollution tax would 
be a more realistic representation of 
the effects of fossil fuels on the envi- 
ronment, and would help us switch 
to practical, clean-energy solutions 
available today. 


Emily Adler 

BURLINGTON 





FELLOWS FELLOW 

[Re “Once a Tech Town,” October 
21]: With regard to your article about 
Springfield and its lost machine-tool 
industry, I would like to say that you 
did a good job in reporting many of the 
facts, especially in the founding of those 
family-owned businesses. I worked for 
the Fellows Corporation from 1974 to 
1998. I was not there when the doors 
closed, but I saw enough to make me go 
back to college and find a different path 
of employment rather than wait until 
the corporate entities that took over 
three of the largest machine shops in 
that town slowly and methodically liq- 
uidated them and went on their merry 
way back to Boston. 

Terry Difazio 

NEWPORT 


FIX PARKWAY PROBLEMS 

I am one of those people still weigh- 
ing the pros and cons of the proposed 
Champlain Parkway [‘‘South End Artists 
Hope to Stall the Champlain Parkway,” 
September 23]. Back when this project 
was called the Southern Connector, it 
was because it would literally connect 
Interstate 89 and Shelburne Road to 
Battery Street in downtown: two four- 
lane roads linking to downtown’s only 
four-lane road. Sweet. Only it turns out 
that the Barge Canal was an insurmount- 
able obstacle. 

The original goals were not only 
easier access to downtown and in- 
creased economic benefit for the whole 
city, but also to remove much of the 
traffic that now flows through residen- 
tial neighborhoods in the South End 
— not evil objectives, in my mind. The 
Champlain Parkway would still accom- 
plish that for the folks who live south of 
Lakeside Avenue, and I think they usu- 
ally get overlooked in the current dis- 
cussions. But it is true that Pine Street, 
particularly between Lakeside Avenue 
and Main Street, is already overly con- 
gested with traffic and no doubt would 
get even more. We’ve been told that the 
Parkway plan includes improvements to 
the intersections and this will no longer 
be a problem. 

So if solutions for the Pine Street 
jam-ups are available, why not imple- 
ment them now? That would go a long 
way toward demonstrating that the 
benefits of the Parkway will outweigh 
the costs and, even if it never gets built, 
at least we’ll have fixed that chronic 
congestion problem. 

Peter Straube 

MONKTON 


ENDANGERED SOLUTIONS 

[Re “Activists Want Measures to Keep 
Pets Safe From Traps,” October 21]: 
Requiring that trappers report acciden- 
tal trappings of pets and endangered 
species, and that they post public lands 
where traps are set, does not infringe 
on their rights. These measures would 
respect the rights of both the trappers 
and the citizens who enjoy public lands, 
and help to ensure the preservation of 
endangered species. 

As head of our Fish & Wildlife 
Department, Commissioner Louis 
Porter has a responsibility to represent 
both groups accurately and fairly. I have 
to wonder how traps can so selectively 
discriminate, as Porter states, between a 
dog and a coyote, a bobcat and a lynx, or 
a marten and a weasel. Perhaps report- 
ing all accidental trapping of pets and 
endangered species will enlighten all 
of us on the matter. And many hikers 
would very much appreciate knowing 
when traps are actively set on public 

The implication that Vermonters 
born out of state have a lesser point 
of view in the debate on how we all 
enjoy our public lands and wildlife is 
absurd. Native-born Vermonters are 
not in agreement on these things, so 
there’s no particular point of view that 
a Vermonter bom out of state can or 
should respect as “tradition.” 

Deborah Loring 
BURLINGTON 


CORRECTION 

The first name of the Bennington 
Superior Court judge who sen- 
tenced Shamel Alexander was 
incorrect in last week’s story 
entitled, "A First-Time Drug 
Offender Gets 10 Years. Is It 
Racism?” Her name is Nancy 
Corsones. 




■four Cheese 
gj. Wine Place 


We find the deals, 
you get the savings 


CHEESE DEPT. 
DEALS! 

Robiola Bosina 
Reg. $12.99ea on sale $4.99ea 
Montchevre Mini Bucheron 
Reg. $9.99 on sale $3.99ea 
MtVikosFeta 

Reg. S18.99/lb on sale $6.49/lb! 

THANKSGIVING 

WINES 

The perfect wines to pair with your 
Hu-key or Tofurky! 
DOMAINE DE TRINITES 
ROUSSANNE 

Full-bodied, clean and intense with 
flavors of almond, honey, peach and 

note 8 Perfect for the feast. P 
Reg. S 15.99 Now $7.99! 
BODEGAS REJADORADA TEMPLE 
TEMPRANILLO DE TORO 
Roasted, black fruit, smoke, game 
and plenty of structure. 91 points 
Robert Parker’s Wine Advocate. 
Reg. $31.99 Now $16.99! 
ANDRE BRUNEL 
CHATEAUNEUF DU PAPE 
We love Rhone Valley Reds for all 
things Thanksgiving. This Chateauneuf 

the classic Provencal herbs and 
spices notes. 

Reg. $43.99 Now $25.99! 


CHEESE 6 WINE 

TRADERS 


1186 WillistonRd. 

So. Burlington, VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 
802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
cheeseandwinetraders.com 


WHAT DO 
THESE 4 
ITEMS 
HAVE IN 
COMMON? 


A PLASTIC BAG 



CHITTENDEN 

Solid Waste District 

CSWP.net » 872-81 1 1 




Vermont’s values are being sorely tested. 


More than 1000 people recently expressed their support 
fin' Vermont's vibrant downtowns mid working farmland. 


hSusatiSS 


L 


characteristics ol Vermont. It should be opposed and stopped. 

— Tom Slayton, editor and writer, Montpelier VT I 


I've known this land lor years and don't want it to become despoiled 
by massive development out ol keeping with its rural character. 

—Erik Nielsen, Brookfield IT [ 


As a journalist who has covered the travel and hospitality i 
industries lor many years, and has seen their impact on small 
towns. I can say that the type of development envisioned for 
Exit 4 is not in the best interests ol our community. 

Sara Tucker, Randolph VT l 


There is no need lor any ol these faciUties. especially on the scale that is envisioned This is bringing urban sprawl to 
a beautiful landscape and a town that is already struggling with slow real estate turnover. The only persons who wiU 


rs. The rest will be at the ex 


not just a cliche. Let's save one of the Iasi best 
places where ordinary people can still afford i 
to live amid natural splendor. It would be a j 
tragedy it at the end ol the current recession. ' 


enerauun or mu. Anu men you nave a ueau, arunuai ranuscape. i nar ranu 

as been larmed since those hills were settled 200 years ago and could °" lhe Vllal| ty ol 

rovide lood jobs, and a sense ol communal pride lor a thousand more. ' own °* Randolpf 


se ol communal pride for a thousand mt 

— Wu Bin, Randolph 1 T t 


ilph; suburban-sized sprawl on the edge ol the VT 
landscape is something that we do not want on our VT highways. 

— Lisa McCtviy,fannrr/ojrner, Eartbwise Farm dr Forest, Bethel VT I 


It's going to have a shell tile ol 20 years I 
before it's derelict. Then you'll have blight j 


th^middTeof f^eldTto^ake^lvantageof^ tas&tJt. _ 

?l? - YOU io S toteUy e out U cSerfor thtShfe temS regto- | 


.The proposal is ugly, unimaginative ar 
-it looks Uke it came oil of a truck from 


-Thomas Hengelsberg, Charlotte VT l unhelpful — it I 

— This is not what I want the future ol our town to look like. 

— Victoria Johnson, Randolph VT 


—Jennifer Megyesi, farmer/owner Fat Rooster Farm, Royalton VT I 


in this area ol Vermont and it negates the views 
and agricultural beauty ol the site. The planning 
is suburban in nature (not based on a main street 
or village model with high density and open space 
preserved) and will undermine the vitality and 
sustainability ol the village of Randolph. 


Please add your voice to this state-wide effort to conserve our irreplaceable local resources. 

VISIT EXITX40PENSPACE.ORG FOR MORE INFORMATION AND TO SIGN OUR PETITION. 


WWW.BXITaOPBNSPACB.ORG 


at* 


PAID FOR BY THE PRESERVATION TRUST OF VERMONT ON BEHALF OF EXIT *4 OPEN SPACE 
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Best Friendsters? 

Casting a worldwide personal network 
without leaving home 


Howard Dean is my friend...ster. We’re not exactly friends, really. I 
mean, we’ve only met once, and I don’t think he got my name. But 
when I search the Friendster database for everyone in my “personal 
network" within a 25-mile radius, the ubiquitous presidential 
candidate's photo and personal profile appear on my computer screen. 

Dean is just one of the 228 people in my personal network who 
live nearby. I'm connected to all of them through 12 people I've 
listed on my account as "friends.” When my real-life pals add me as 
their online friend, friendster.com instantly links me to them, and to 


all of their other friends, and to 
all of their friends' friends. 

[Dean's director of online 
organizing and outreach 
Zephyr] Teachout isn’t about to 
squelch this friendster frenzy, 
bizarre as it maybe. Dean's 
presence on the Friendster site, 
| she says, allows him to become 
• “a hub” for supporters to find 
each other. 

Teachout is excited about the possibility of social networking 
sites like Friendster. “It’s even better for organizing than it is for 
dating,” she tells me. “With dating, you find someone and you stop 
looking. When you’re organizing, you just keep meeting people.” 



i READ MORE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/2020. 




FRANCESCA BLANCHARD 
& MARYSE SMITH 


We are so happy with the solar systems you installed! 
The energy improvements have made a drastic 
savings in heating and cooling the house. 

You are a top notch company with honesty and 
integrity.. .hard to find these days!" 

BuildingEnergyVT.com (802) 859-3384 


Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES* 


THANKS! 


PINE STREET & CHURCH STREET IN BURLINGTO! 
ROUTE 100, WATERBURY CENTER 


OUR THANKS to 
Building Energy! 


at Lake Champlain Chocolates 


COME RELAX BY THE FIRE 


WEDNESDAY: 

Burger Night 

% Priced 
Burgers 


Date Night 

2 dinners, 
beer & ice cream 
for $40 


BUILDING 

ENERGY 


716 Pine Street, Burlington | 802-864-0505 | SouthEndKitchenVT. 


Solar Systems Energy Audits Heat Pumps 


: THURSDAY: 

FRIDAY: : 

: Family Night 

Fish ‘n Chips : 

1 Kids Eat 

& Ice Cream 

• Free! 

for $15 : 







LOOKING FORWARD 


SUNDAY 15 

Building Blocks 

Brainiacs work their mental muscles and flex their 
creativity at the FIRST Lego League Vermont 
State Championship at Norwich University- After 
weeks of preparation, tinkerers ages 9 through 14 
compete for top honors with custom Lego robots 
designed to tackle real-world challenges. STEM- 
related exhibits round out this technological 


L THURSDAY 12 

Bird Is the Word 

w Turkey: It's not just a ' anksgiving table topper. 
’ Avian enthusiasts gobble up facts about these 
feathered friends at the Green Mountain Audubon 
Center's Let's Talk Turkeys event. Caregivers and 
kids ages 3 through 5 take to trails to build nests, 
hunt for food and learn how this North American 
game bird cares for its young. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S3 


WEDNESDAY 18 

Hands Down 

Armed with only their digits, competitors duke it 
out in an epic hand-game battle at Burlington^ 
ArtsRiot. Cash prizes are on the line at the second 
Rock Paper Scissors Charity Tournament, benefit- 
ing ANEW Place. If you find yourself knocked out in 
the first round, fret not: Extra lives are available for 
purchase. M ay the best hand win! 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S9 


SATURDAY 14 

Flying Solo 

The Suitcase Junket is a musical army of one. 
Vermont-born Matt Lorenz, the sole member of 
the rocking band, pairs a self-taught style of throat 
singing with instruments fashioned from found 
objects to achieve his gritty, roots-inspired sound. 
Listeners can hear the multitasking musician in 
action when he takes the stage at Signal Kitchen 
with tunes from 2015's Make Time. 


ONGOING 

Creature Feature 

From a painting of sheep filing down a snowy path 
to an image of a powerful horse galloping through 
the darkness, depictions of nature's beauties and 
beasts grace the Great Hall in Springfield. ~ e exhi- 
bition "Feather & Fur: Portraits of Field, Forest & 
Farm* showcases the m aj esty of animals and birds 
from nine artists' unique perspectives. 

SEE REVIEW ON PAGE 74 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 

COMPILED BY KRISTEN RAVIN 


SATURDAY 14 

Full-Court Press 


ere is a long tradition of presidents 
being identified with sports," says 
Alexander Wolff in a promotional video 
for his new book " e Audacity of Hoop: 
Basketball and the Age of Obama. A 
senior writer for Sports Illustrated. Wolff 
muses on Barack Obama's private and 
public relationship with the ball-and- 
hoop pastime. Now, that sounds like a 
slam dunk! 


FRIDAY 13 & SATURDAY 14 f > / I 

Seminal Songster 

He put words to more than 1,000 songs, / 
including "Jeepers Creepers," "Fools Rush 
In," and a bevy of hits between the 1930s 
and 1960s. Who is this legendary lyricist? 
Johnny Mercer, the prolific Songwriters 
r Hall of Fame inductee. Town Hall " eater's, 
education department honors his life's j 
work with the musical revue He Wrote 
’ That Too: A Tribute to Johnny Mercer. 



FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics byterrihallenbeck e 


Who’s Got Game? 


L ate last month, five candidates 
for governor of Vermont stepped 
onto a stage, stood in front of a 
microphone and tried to per- 
suade audiences that they should lead 
the state. Within four weeks, most of the 
candidates had repeated the electoral 
exercise four times. 

What’s unusual about that? These 
events are happening more than a year 
before Election Day 2016 — way earlier 
than the norm. And even before the 
Democratic and Republican parties have 
settled on their respective nominees, 
candidates from both parties are appear- 
ing on the same stage. 

Last time around, the first guber- 
natorial debate didn’t happen until 
September of the election year, a full 
10 months later than this year. In 2010 
— when Democrats also faced a highly 
competitive primary — the party’s first 
debates started in the spring of the elec- 
tion year. 

The early start “asks a lot of the can- 
didates,” says KSE Partners lobbyist alex 
maclean, who managed Democratic Gov. 
peter shumun's first campaign in 2010 
and is supporting Democratic candidate 
sue minter this year. “You’re asking them 
to know their in-depth political views a 
year out — where do they stand on virtu- 
ally every issue.” 

Before the ink is dry on their cam- 
paign signs, candidates are standing 
before crowds articulating their stances 
on everything from education funding to 
beer. Strong turnout at the forums so far 
suggests voters are keenly interested in 
who’s got game. 

So far, all five major-party candi- 
dates have declared they want to make 
Vermont a better place — surprise! But 
none of them has drilled down to explain 
how to do that. 

Yes, it’s early, but here’s a look at each 
candidate’s main message and challenge 
as he or she seeks to succeed retiring 
Shumlin. 

Matt Dunne 

His pitch: Democrat Dunne, 45, the 
youngest candidate in the race, is 
hanging his hat on innovation. The 
Hartland resident argues that as a young 
legislator, head of AmeriCorps VISTA 
and now community affairs director 
at Google, he knows how to attract 
and keep young people in Vermont: by 
making downtowns vibrant, extending 


high-speed internet to the last mile and 
celebrating the state’s world-class beer. 
His challenge: Putting his plans into 
plain English. Dunne's opening speech 
at a November 3 VTDigger.org forum 
was filled with jargon unlikely to attract 
voters of any age. An example: “To be 
able to realize our full potential, we need 
the capital, the people, the infrastructure 
and the synergy to create an ecosystem 
where small businesses can start, can 
grow, can have strong exits and then 
reinvest — a virtuous cycle." 

Bruce Lisman 

His pitch: No candidate more forcefully 
dismisses the Shumlin administration 
and the legislature than Lisman, 68, a 
retired Wall Street executive who fives 
in Shelburne. At a November 6 forum 
hosted by the Community of Vermont 
Elders, the Republican called the current 
budget management “incompetent.” At 
the Digger forum, he said, “We should 
never, ever be surprised by an employer 
leaving,” referring to companies such 
as Energizer that have closed their 
factories in Vermont. 

His challenge: Lisman claims he’d do 
a better job of managing money and 
monitoring Vermont companies. But to 
persuade voters, he’ll have to erase from 
their minds a 2008 Wall Street Journal 
article that described his performance 
in the middle of the financial meltdown. 
Lisman, who was cohead of global 
equities for Bear Stearns, stood on a desk 
and bellowed to his stock traders, “Bear 
Stearns has been here a long time, and 
we're staying here.” By the end of the 
month, the financial firm had collapsed 
into JPMorgan Chase’s arms. 

Sue Minter 

Her pitch: Democrat Minter emphasizes 
her experience as transportation secretary 
and as the state's recovery officer after 
2011’s Tropical Storm Irene. “I have a 
proven track record of bringing people 
together to solve problems,” Minter, 
54, a former state representative from 
Waterbury, said at a FreshTracks Capital 
event on October 26. 

Her challenge: Minter needs to show 
voters what she actually did to solve 
those problems in any of her previous 
roles. With relatively weak statewide 


name recognition, voters are apt to 
assume Minter was a bureaucrat 
managing a mound of red tape in the 
Shumlin administration. She has yet 
to provide specifics on what she did to 
move boulders, figuratively or literally. 

Phil Scott 

His pitch: Republican Scott argues he 
can provide predictability and steady 
leadership to make Vermont a more 
affordable place to five. Scott, 57, of 
Berlin, insists he will not overpromise, a 
reference to Shumlin's undelivered plans 
to provide universal health coverage and 
border-to-border broadband. 


MORETHANAYEAR BEFORE 
ELECTION DAY 2010, 
GUBERNATORIAL CANDIDATES 
HAVE ALREADY MET FOUR TIMES. 


His challenge: The rap on Scott is that 
he’d merely be a caretaker governor 
with few policy ideas of his own. To 
counter those critics, who sit both to his 
left and right politically, the three-term 
lieutenant governor will have to show 
voters that he’s more than a well-liked 
race-car driver. How would he make 
the state more business-friendly? Which 
state permits would he dispense with? 

Shap Smith 

His pitch: Backed by many Statehouse 
insiders who vouch for his leadership 
over for the last seven years as House 
speaker, Democrat Smith comes into 
the race with perhaps the broadest 
knowledge of state issues. 

His challenge: Smith's experience as 
a legislative leader is a double-edged 
sword. Perhaps even more than Minter, 
he’ll be blamed for just about every 
policy decision that’s come out of 
Montpelier in the last five years. That 
was apparent at the FreshTracks forum, 
where he delivered a forceful defense 
of the state’s new school-consolidation 
law. Smith, a 49-year-old lawyer from 
Morristown, still must show voters how 
he would differ from Shumlin. 


Faction Reaction 

When the Vermont Republican Party’s 
state committee meets November 14 to 
elect a new slate of officers, it will be a 
very different scene from two years ago, 
when there was a divisive two-way race 
for the party chairmanship, open dissent 
within the ranks and allegations of a 
projected budget deficit. 

davio Sunderland, a former state rep- 
resentative from Rutland, won the chair- 
manship that year, backed by the party’s 
only statewide elected officer, Lt. Gov. 
Scott. By a vote of 48-30, Sunderland 
out-polled john macgovern of Windsor, 
who had the support of the anybody- 
but-Phil-faction of the party. 

This year, Sunderland appears to be 
unopposed for reelection to a two-year 
term. He says the party’s finances are in 
the black. And, as Scott makes a run for 
governor, its factions seem less fractious, 
which can come in handy at election time. 

“We’ve made a lot of progress toward 
giving Vermonters a reasonable, com- 
mon-sense alternative to what they've 
seen over the last five years,” Sunderland 
says, referring to Democratic Gov. 
Shumlin's tenure with a Democrat- 
controlled legislature. 

scott milne. a Republican travel- 
agency owner from Pomfret who nearly 
defeated Shumlin last year, says the 
mood has shifted. 

Two years ago, Milne says, Republicans 
felt so outnumbered that many chose not 
to get involved, the public and media as- 
sumed Shumlin would cruise to reelec- 
tion, and the party mustered candidates 
for fewer than half of the legislative seats. 

“This will be very different in 2016,” 
says Milne, who describes himself as 
a possible candidate for U.S. Senate or 
lieutenant governor. 

Of course, not everything is grand 
in the Grand Old Party. No Republican 
candidates have surfaced for an open at- 
torney general’s seat — or for treasurer, 
auditor, secretary of state or U.S. House. 

While the party is stepping up its re- 
cruitment efforts, Republicans still trail 
Democrats. Republicans say they have 
organized committees in 134 Vermont 
towns, while Democrats have done the 
same in 185. 

Sunderland puts the party’s cash-on- 
hand at $25,000, which is better than 
nothing but less than expected after 
two Republican presidential candidates 
headlined recent part)' fundraisers. 
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As for the intraparty rancor that was 
apparent two years ago, it has dissi- 
pated, according to Republicans on both 
sides. There’s still an anybody-but-Phil 
faction that will likely support Lisman 
for governor, but the all-out battle for 
control of the party is over. 

MacGovem says he has no plans for 
a rematch against Sunderland. Now, as 
chair of the Windsor County Republican 
Committee, he’s focused on getting can- 
didates elected. On that front, he’s seen 
improvement, he says. 

Last election, the party failed to 
supply him with a voter list, MacGovern 

“That won't happen again. We have 
obtained a voter list and will work on 
perfecting it so that our candidates will 
always have that asset," he says. “The 
vibrancy and health and future of the 
party lies in the likes of the newly elected 
representatives and new candidates run- 
ning in 2016. All I ask of the state party 
apparatus is to stay out of the way.” 

‘An Overlay of Polities’ 

Democratic House members gathered 
for their annual pre-legislative planning 
session at the Statehouse on Saturday, 
and Speaker Smith acknowledged it 
would be a tough, and different, year. 

“It’s going to have an overlay of poli- 
tics,” Smith said. “Our job, quite frankly, 
is to put that aside.” 

Smith is one of several Statehouse 
leaders who will be running for higher 
office during the next legislative ses- 
sion. But all 180 legislators will be up for 
reelection. 

It will be impossible to set aside 
politics, because anyone running for 
office is ultra-sensitive to criticism. The 
Dems demonstrated as much when they 
discussed issues heading into the 2016 
session. 

Take Act 46, the new education law. 
Legislators said they’re getting ham- 
mered with questions, particularly 
about budget spending caps but also 
requirements to consider school district 
consolidation. Rep. cynthia browning 
(D-Arlington) plans to call for a year’s 
delay in implementing the law. 

“You’re certainly not alone in 
your concerns,” responded House 
Committee on Education chair david 
sharps (D-Bristol). 

There will be no repealing or delay- 
ing the law, Sharpe said, insisting it 


will help schools thrive. But there will 
certainly be changes to the spending 
caps, which he acknowledged have 
been applied 
unfairly. Sharpe’s 
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committee will 

that, in hopes of altering the cap before 
school boards finish building next year's 
budgets, he said. 

And what about a proposed carbon 
tax? Democrats are reacting to criticism 
after Republicans raised a ruckus about 
a possible 88-cent-a-gallon increase in 
the price of gas. 

“I’ve got half a dozen calls asking, 
“What the hell are you people doing?”' 
said Rep. dan connor (D-Fairfield), argu- 
ing that opponents are spreading misin- 
formation about the bill. 

Off to the side of the room, Smith 
put his head to his hands as the carbon 
tax discussion began. As a candidate for 
governor, he’s also getting heat about it. 

“There’s no carbon tax coming to the 
floor this year,” told a reporter later. 


Media Note 

The independently run student 
newspaper at the State University of 
New York at Plattsburgh is getting the 
kind of national attention every media 
outlet dreads. A recent Daily Beast 
headline read: “College Paper Prints the 
Most Racist Front Page in America.” 

In its October 23 edition, Cardinal 
Points published an article about SUNY’s 
growing diversity. The accompany- 
ing cover graphic depicted a grinning 
African American man in a graduation 
gown, with bulging eyes and an outsize 
mouth, walking through a ghetto. 

In response, 300 students protested 
on campus, the student association 
withheld financial support and there 
were calls for the editors to resign, ac- 
cording to coverage in the Plattsburgh 
Press-Republican. 

No one has stepped down, but a short 
apology appeared on the website soon 
after the graphic appeared. Last week, in 
the first issue of the weekly paper since, 
Cardinal Points staff came back with 
a full-fledged mea culpa: “We want to 
make this clear: We completely renounce 
and regret printing the highly offensive 
graphic that has hurt so many” © 
Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com, 
999-9994, @terrivt 
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Del Pozo, a Dartmouth College 
graduate, had hoped for a less eventful 
introduction to Burlington. The drama 
started with his controversial appoint- 
ment. Though the city council voted 11-0 
to hire him, protesters questioned the 
tactics of his former employer — spe- 
cifically the NYPD’s practice of targeting 
Muslims after 9/11 — and the appropri- 
ateness of an academic paper del Pozo 
wrote in which he said the “ungainly” 
practice of racial profiling was poten- 
tially helpful in certain circumstances. 

On his third day on the job, he at- 
tended what should have been a low- 
key community event — Coffee With 
the Chief — with residents at the Bagel 
Cafe and Deli in Burlington’s New North 
End. Instead, reporters peppered del 
Pozo with questions about Cpl. Ethan 
Thibault, a 15-year police veteran, who 
had been charged the night before with 
domestic assault for allegedly beating a 
woman on multiple occasions. 

The chief initially suspended 
Thibault with pay, pending the criminal 
case, but has since allowed Thibault to 
return to administrative desk duty, he 
told Seven Days last week. Del Pozo said 
he didn’t like the idea of Thibault work- 
ing out in the field with a gun but rea- 
soned he should contribute something 
in exchange for a paycheck. 

He struck a similar balance in re- 
sponding to Bill McKibben's one-man 
protest in downtown Burlington a few 
weeks ago. The writer and environmen- 
tal activist blocked a pump at Simon’s 
Quick Stop & Deli to draw attention to 
a recent media report that the oil giant 
Exxon understood the risks of climate 
change 30 years ago but chose to keep it 

Del Pozo, who said he admires 


McKibben and has read a few of his 
books, wanted to make sure the first act 
of civil disobedience on his watch “was 
handled in the right way.” So he person- 
ally attended and supervised McKibben’s 
uneventful arrest on October 15. 

Within a week, though, headlines 
were harsher. 

The Burlington Free Press reported 
that an arrest warrant had been issued 
for a man accused of raping a woman 
in a bathroom in the Edward J. Costello 
Courthouse. Though the warrant was a 
public document, reporters questioned 
why, seven days later, the police depart- 
ment had still not announced that a 
crime had been committed in the public 
building. 

Del Pozo, in turn, criticized the media 
for reporting on the warrant for Robert 
Rosario. He claimed that coverage 
caused the suspect to flee for the Bronx, 
where he was eventually arrested. 

The chief also chastised reporters for 
publishing Rosario's name. He argued 
that, because the incident was a so- 
called “acquaintance rape,” naming him 
would reveal the identity of the victim, 
at least in some circles. 

It was a dubious assertion. The ma- 
jority of sex assaults are committed not 
by strangers, but by somebody known 
to the victim. Media outlets generally 
name the alleged perpetrator but almost 
always refrain from identifying victims 
of alleged sex crimes, as happened in this 
case. The connection between Rosario 
and his alleged victim received attention 
only because del Pozo emphasized it in 
his critique. 

In an interview, del Pozo promised 
that over time, he’d be viewed as an 
advocate of media transparency. He 
chalked up the courthouse conflict to 


A racially charged incident 
moved people to gather out- 
side Burlington City Hall on 
two separate occasions last 
week. Last Thursday night, more than 


on Thursday, he hobnobbed with and 
delivered a speech to members of the 
Burlington Business Association. Many 
in the crowd nodded vigorously as he 
spoke of the need to collaborate with 


200 formed a tight semicircle in front of merchants to keep commercial e 


the building, and speakers focused their 
ire on two primary targets: whoever left 
Ku Klux Klan fliers at the homes of two 
African American residents; and the 
Burlington Police Department, for not 
reacting swiftly enough. 


safe, citing New York City’s Times 
Square as a successful example. 

Like his predecessor, Michael 
Schirling, the new chief spoke in com- 
plete sentences, exuding an eloquence 
befitting a guy with three master’s de- 


Toward the back of the crowd, grees — in criminal justice, philosophy 


neither hiding nor drawing attention, 
Burlington's new police chief stood i 
uniform. Brandon del Pozo knew i: 


and public administration. But del Pozo 
than Schirling, whose 
militaristic reserve lent him a technocrat 


:e that public officials would not be vibe. In modern political parlance, the 


invited to speak at the rally — he’d read 
as much on Facebook — but he said he 
is important to show up. 


chief passes the backyard barbecue 
test. At the BBA event, he sipped a Diet 
Coke as a steady stream of citizens came 


Del Pozo hasn’t gotten much of a up to make his acquaintance, 
honeymoon in Burlington. In his first Later that evening, post-rally, he at- 
two months on the job, he has dealt with tended a public safety committee meet- 
a cop charged with committing a violent ing at the Fletcher Free Library, 
crime, a controversy involving an officer Mayor Miro Weinberger said del 

who shot a Colchester man, the arrest of Pozo's energy, and his willingness to 
a prominent environmental activist and throw himself into the public eye, has 


a courthouse rape. The 18-year veteran 
of the New York City 
Police Department 
spent most of last 
week at the Vermont 
Police Academy in 
Pittsford, getting his 
Vermont law-enforce- 
ment certifications. 

He's been able to 
make one proactive 
policy change since he 
started in September: 

In a nod to national 
concerns about municipal police of- 
ficers becoming too “militarized,” del 


served him well. “It has been a notably in 
tense couple months, 
but I think he has 
responded well to 
it,” Weinberger said. 
"Burlingtonians 
expect a lot from 
their police depart- 
ment and their chief, 
and I think over his 
first couple months 
Brandon has demon- 
strated that he has 
the ability to handle 
the huge range of issues.” 

Since he comes from the outside, the 


Pozo announced the Burlington Police mayor noted, del Pozo “needs to under- 
Department would stop accepting sur- stand the Burlington context.” 


plus military gear from the Pentagon. 

Otherwise, though, the chief has 
been responding to one crisis after 
another. “Trying to make progress i 


His crash course has given the new 
chief plenty of insight into the Queen 
City and its relationship to law enforce- 
“Burlington has a really engaged 


police department is like trying to refit populace that really cares about justice 




,” del Pozo, 40, told Seven and equality and responsiveness in gov- 


Days. “And in this case, it’s like refitting ernment and openness of government, 
a ship that’s been sailing through a series which are values I hew closely tc 


of storms.” 

Thus far, del Pozo has chosen to 
navigate by being candid and highly 
visible. Before the racial justice rally 


del Pozo. “Citizens here have the oppor- 
tunity to really take issues to heart that 
cities simply trying to beat back violent 
crime don’t have the luxury of doing.” 


local matters 


New Police Chief Looks 
for ‘Breathing Room’ on 
Burlington Beat 
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its unusual circumstances: The rape oc- 
curred in a public place that is meant to 
be secure, and the situation involved a 
search for a fugitive. 

"I think this was one of those cases 
where it was exceptional, where there 
was no playbook between the press and 
police as to how to handle it,” he said. 

Days after Rosario’s arrest, del Pozo 
again found himself jousting with local 
media outlets. 

On November 2, Chittenden County 
State’s Attorney T.J. Donovan held a 
press conference to announce that he 
had determined that two Burlington 
police officers acted lawfully when 
they shot and wounded a distraught 
Colchester man. 

The investigation was complicated by 
the fact that the officers turned off their 
body cameras during the September 
standoff. Last year, Burlington police 
embraced the recording devices as a 
way to record confrontations and in- 
crease transparency. 

Donovan and Burlington Deputy 
Chief Bruce Bovat defended the officers' 
decision to hit the “off” switch. They 
said the two men feared the red lights 
on the cameras would give them away in 
the darkness, as they tried to negotiate 
with a man who had threatened them 
and whom they believed to be armed. 

A short time later, though, Vermont 
Public Radio reported that the user’s 
manual for the body camera explains 
that in potentially dangerous situations, 
the red light can be turned off while 
the camera is recording. Within hours, 
Donovan was forced to announce that 
he was reviewing the Burlington offi- 
cers’ statements to state police investi- 
gators, to ensure they had been honest 
about why they chose not to film the 
altercation. 

Police acknowledged that they 
rushed the cameras into service, but del 
Pozo stood by the officers, saying only 
that the department will use what hap- 
pened as a "learning experience.” 

“Our officers are greatly relieved 
to hear this shooting was found to 
be lawful and that they can keep the 
camera on without light and sound,” he 
said. “They were dismayed because they 
were worried it would reopen or cast 
doubt on a very traumatic event.” 

His department's response to the 
KKK flier has been tougher to shake off. 

After the fliers, which read, “Join 
the Klan and Save Our Land,” were 
discovered, the father of one of the 
recipients called the Burlington police. 
A dispatcher dismissed him, saying the 
incident was not a crime. 

Del Pozo later criticized the 


dispatcher in a public rebuke — a rarity 
in law enforcement. 

“In my police department, the only 
person who gets to decide if a bias- 
related incident is a crime or not is the 
chief of police. So I’ll take responsibility 
for that very curt fact-finding mission 
of my dispatcher,” he said in a press 
conference. 

In a separate interview, del Pozo 
told Seven Days: “I’ve made no bones 
about standing up for my police officers 
and employees when they have acted 
properly or deserved the benefit of the 
doubt. But I did listen to that tape, and 
I was not happy with that interaction 
between that dispatcher and the father.” 

Del Pozo said he intends to send 
department dispatchers to racial bias 
training at the Vermont Police Academy 
in the coming months. 

A few days later, he announced that 
his officers had tracked down the sus- 
pect in the KKK case, and Chittenden 
County State’s Attorney T.J. Donovan 
was thinking about bringing charges. 
The chief praised the detective work in 
the case, noting that numerous tips from 
the public assisted in the investigation. 

Will that outcome be enough for 
people such as Senowa Mize-Fox, an 
organizer of Thursday night's protest? 
During the rally, she suggested del Pozo 
and city officials would have swept the 
KKK incident under the rug had she 
and other demonstrators not drawn at- 
tention to it. 

Mize-Fox, a City Market employee, 
also acknowledged that del Pozo, who 
stood a few feet away, should be com- 
mended for showing up. 

A few people, including some of the 
organizers, came over and shook his 
hand. A TV crew wrangled him for a 
quick interview. Del Pozo chatted ami- 
ably with a couple of patrol officers on 
hand and listened to the speeches. 

Toward the end, he walked up to a 
Seven Days reporter and began talking 
excitedly about the law-enforcement 
reforms he wants to implement in 
Burlington. That could include a citi- 
zen committee to review footage from 
police body cameras. He said he wants 
to have a small team of officers who 
report directly to him and act as liaisons 
to neighborhood groups. Del Pozo said 
repeatedly that it’s not healthy when the 
only interactions between city residents 
and their police are the ones that result 
from calling dispatch or 911. 

That will change, he assured, adding: 
"I just need a little breathing room.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com, 
@Davis7D or 86S-1020, ext. 23 
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Funding Loss Undercuts a Popular 
Family Program 


BY KYMELYA SARI 


L inda Alderman put on a brave 
smile as she greeted parents and 
children last Thursday morn- 
ing, her final day at the Janet S. 
Munt Family Room in Burlington’s Old 
North End. After the 54-year-old Milton 
resident had given each of them a long 
hug, the kids took off to play in the Big 
Room while the adults milled about, 
catching up with each other. 

The Family Room provides free early 
childhood services, parenting education, 
and other support services in St. Joseph’s 
School on Allen Street under the aus- 
pices of the Visiting Nurse Association 
of Chittenden and Grand Isle Counties. 
Alderman had worked there for 25 years 
when, three weeks ago, she learned that 
she and two other long-term support 
staffers would be losing their jobs. 

For nine years, the Family Room has 
been funded by a federal New Pathways 
for Fathers and Families grant — to 
the tune of between $250,000 and 
$390,600 per year — and has grown 


from a $638,000 operation to one with 
a $1 million annual budget. Last month, 
however, the VNA learned that its grant 
renewal request had been turned down, 
surprising administrators who were 
confident that they would be successful. 
Parents arranged a speak-out and took to 
social media to express their shock and 
disappointment. 

“The Family Room helped me and my 
daughter in a time where I felt like I had 
no one to help me understand parenting 
and co-parenting without judgment,” 
Monica Forte wrote on a Family Room 
Facebook page that is now 500 mem- 
bers strong. Maggie Graham offered 
more practical advice: “I sent an email 
to mayor@burlingtonvt.gov to state 
my support for VNA Family Room and 
implore the mayor to do what was in his 
power to keep the Family Room doors 
open. Maybe we could inundate him.” 

The Family Room is named for late 
state senator Janet Munt, who created 
the parent-child center in 1988 when 


she was director of the VNA’s now- 
defunct maternal child-health divi- 
sion. Although it originally catered to 
high-risk families, today the program 
serves a diverse population. About 500 
families and 1,200 individuals visit each 
year — twice the number the center 
served just five years ago, program man- 
ager Samantha Stevens told the House 
Health Care Committee in 2014. Forty 
percent of the clientele hails from refu- 
gee communities. 

Maryan Maalin goes to the Family 
Room every day. The Somali Bantu 
mother of five started visiting the center 
soon after she arrived in the U.S. from 
Kenya in 2006 — initially she worked at 
the center as an AmeriCorps volunteer. 
“You go there and meet people from 
around the world,” she said. “Most of my 
friends are from the Family Room.” 

Her two youngest are there now, 
too. Last week, Maalin balanced her 
6-month-old infant, Tasnim, on her hip, 
while her 3-year-old daughter, Asha, 


trailed after her. The free on-site child- 
care during Family Play on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays has allowed Maalin, who 
is a student at the Community College of 
Vermont, the rare opportunity to do her 
homework. 

Dressed in a green fleece jacket, 
billowing cotton skirt and fluffy bed- 
room slippers, she stared intently at 
her laptop. In the adjoining Big Room, 
equipped with an indoor swing set and a 
sandbox, Asha climbed into Alderman’s 
lap to read a book. The aroma of fried 
red and green peppers wafted from the 
kitchen into the Baby Room, where a 
staff member rocked Tasnim to sleep. 

The lunch menu that day also in- 
cluded roasted Brussels sprouts and mac 
and cheese. For 14 years, Rosie Senna 
has planned and cooked meals for the 
people who come to the Family Room, 
some of whom have no other source of 
hot, nutritious food. 

Like Alderman, Senna is losing her 
job at the Family Room — a place the 
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54-year-old Old North Ender sought ser- 
vices 24 years ago, when she had her own 
kids. She volunteered for 10 years before 
it turned into a paid position. 

“This is my family, and I’m not going 
to just let it go,” Senna said. 

The Family Room’s parent advisory 
council has criticized the VNA’s decision 
to eliminate three of 10 positions at the 
center and reduce programming. The 
Dad's Program service will no longer 
include the parenting, employment and 
education programming that was sup- 
ported by the federal grant. The Family 
Play program will be cut from two days 

"I reject the solution,” said Meg Cline, 
a member of the council, after it met with 
VNA CEO Judy Peterson on October 27. 
She added: "It was framed to us as being 
unavoidable due to the loss of that grant.” 

The Family Room gets funding from 
state and federal grants, as well as from 
VNA fundraisers — including a contribu- 
tion from United Way — and an endow- 
ment. In 2006, the Family Room received 
its first five-year federal grant from the 
Promoting Responsible Fatherhood 
demonstration program. The grant was 
renewed in 2011 but came to an end on 
September 30. 

Last spring, VNA budgeted as if the 
half-million-dollar grant were going 
to continue, Peterson told Seven Days. 
Officials knew they’d have to make cuts if 
it wasn’t. “In the meantime, we stepped 
up our efforts to try to find ways to bring 
in other money and have just not been 
successful,” said Peterson. 

The growing number of people who 


THE FAMILY ROOM 
HELPED ME AND 
MY DAUGHTER 


come to the center has driven up operat- 
ing costs, but funding has not kept pace, 
noted Nicole Haley, assistant director of 
development and community relations 
at the VNA, which subsidizes the Family 
Room program with almost the same 
amount as the federal government con- 
tributes: nearly $500,000. 

The VNA is strug- 
gling with its own 
funding problems, as 
reimbursements from 
Medicare and Medicaid 
have plateaued and 
foundations are spread- 
ing out their resources, 
according to Haley, 
resulting in smaller, less 
reliable grants. 

Though Peterson 
said she's 100 percent 
behind the Family 
Room’s mission — tc 
families and support healthy children 
— “there was no way we could come 
up with several hundred thousand dol- 
lars to maintain the program,” she said. 
Fundraisers cannot make up the fund- 
ing shortfall, she said, but the nonprofit 
has reached out to community partners, 
policy makers and businesses for help. 

But some still seemed surprised. “1 
was not aware that they had any con- 
cern about their funding,” said Pam 
McCarthy, CEO of the social services 
organization Vermont Family Network. 
“Had we pulled together as a community, 
naybe we wouldn’t go through this 


Family Day that they're having to cut, 
with some other resources that we have.” 

Asked why the VNA didn't send out 
a distress signal sooner, Ellen Kane, the 
organization’s vice president of devel- 
opment and community relations, said 
there was “a concern about alarming 
people” regarding the Family Room's 
financial situation. She 
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have done a better job 
of communicating with 
parents. 

Last Thursday, the 
Family Room staff, 
parents and volunteers 
organized an apprecia- 
tion lunch for the three 
departing staff members 
and gave them scrap- 
books full of photos and 
s. Afterward, the advisory 
speak-out during which 
parents described how they’d been 
helped. 

Denise Foote, 41, didn’t take the mi- 
crophone, but she detailed to a reporter 
all the ways in which the Family Room 
assisted when her kids were young 
“through finding houses, finding jobs, 
postpartum depression, legal issues with 
the school district. All the things your 
family would be for, if your family were 

“I feel at a time when my life was the 
hardest, I was the most vulnerable. Rose, 
Linda and Glenn were there to be my 
McCarthy said, adding, “We’re looking support system,” she continued. “And I 
at the possibility of supporting that one don’t want anyone to miss out on that.” 


Kane acknowledged, “In retrospect, 
I think we could have, when we look 
at how the community is rising up, 
harnessed and engaged the community 
more.” She said she was hopeful the cur- 
rent situation would get the attention of 
legislators. “We really believe we ... can 
prevent other things, such as substance 
abuse later in life ... if we do intervene 
early on with these children and fami- 
lies,” Kane said. “The only thing is, no 
one is funding it." 

Some parents have suggested that 
the Family Room become a stand-alone 
entity or partner with a different orga- 
nization. The VNA would not “resist 
that exercise,” Peterson said, because its 
ultimate goal is to see that the services 
continue. She added, “If it would work 
better with them being a separate chari- 
table organization with their own board 
of directors that’s totally dedicated to 
fundraising for them, we would support 
that. But we in no way want anybody to 
feel like the VNA is pushing them out at 
all, because we created this program.” 

At the very least, she believes the 
Family Room should become a certified 
childcare center and get paid for the 
services it provides. In the meantime, 
Alderman and Senna are out looking for 

Both promised to come back and 
visit, but that didn’t reassure one of the 
preschoolers who hugged Alderman 
last Thursday morning — and refused to 
release her arms. Only with great reluc- 
tance did the little girl finally let go. © 

Contact: kymelya@sevendaysvt.com 
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Planned Parenthood Faces Hostility in N.H., 
and Vermont Solidifies Defenses 



T he secretly filmed videos 
provoked a national furor. 
Although none of the foot- 
age of Planned Parenthood 
employees discussing the price of fetal 
tissue came from New England, the 
backlash was especially swift in New 
Hampshire, where the Republican- 
controlled Executive Council, which 
shares authority with the governor, 
quickly terminated a $640,000 state 
grant to the organization. 

On October 6, someone spray-painted 
“Murderer” on the front window of 
a Planned Parenthood health center 
in Claremont, N.H. Two weeks later, 
police apprehended a hatchet-wielding 
intruder who had wreaked tens of thou- 
sands of dollars worth of damage at the 

Vermont’s reaction to the videos? 
Meagan Gallagher, CEO of Planned 
Parenthood of Northern New England, 
paused to reflect: “We heard from one 
legislator who had heard from some 
constituents just looking for informa- 
tion, clarifying the fetal-tissue situation, 
and that was pretty much it.” 

Welcome to the tripolar universe of 
PPNE, an affiliate of the national orga- 
nization that spans three states: New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Maine. While 
public opinion polls show pro-choice 
majorities in all three states, the pro- 
life movement appears to have more 
momentum on the other side of the 
Connecticut River. In Maine, as in New 
Hampshire, Republican lawmakers are 
calling for further investigation and de- 
funding measures. 

“There’s a big difference between un- 
derstanding the political environment 
in one state and understanding the po- 
litical environments in three states," said 
Gallagher, one of several leaders of the 
long-embattled organization who pass 
daily between friendly and hostile ter- 
ritory. “In New Hampshire and Maine, 
we’re on the defensive, and in Vermont, 
we’re talking about proactive ways to 
make people healthier.” 

Abortion opponents staged a daylong 
protest last Thursday at the Manchester, 
N.H., clinic, where an attentive security 
guard escorted patients and staff inside. 
By 10 a.m., there were nearly 20 protest- 
ers walking up and down the sidewalk, 


saying the rosary, including a priest in a 
black sport coat. 

“Keep your baby! It’s your baby!” 
one woman called to a young woman 
who walked into the clinic with her 
boyfriend. She held brochures for the 
pro-life Pennacook Pregnancy Center, 
located just one block away. 

In contrast: The previous Saturday, 
only two regulars kept silent vigil by the 
sidewalk in front of the Burlington clinic 
while passersby ignored them. 

Planned Parenthood of Northern 
New England began 50 years ago as a 
statewide family-planning organization 
in Vermont. It later expanded to south- 
ern and central New Hampshire and 
Maine. 

In 2014, the regional organization 
provided a range of reproductive health 
services to 41,643 people — most of 
them low-income women — across 21 
health centers. Twelve of the clinics are 
in Vermont, but, according to Gallagher, 
that concentration is simply a product 
of the organization’s evolution. It began 
by serving all of Vermont and later 
expanded. 

The $20 million organizationemploys 


220 people. Seventy 
of them work at its 
central administra- 
tive headquarters 
in Burlington, 
which provides 
human resources, 
accounting and 
IT support to all 
three states. It also 
runs a unified edu- 
cational program 
across Vermont, 
Maine and New 
Hampshire. 

Unlike sev- 
eral Planned 
Parenthood affili- 
ates, the northern 
New England 
group does not 
run a fetal-tissue 
donation program. 
The practice is 
legal — as is getting 
reimbursed for the 
costs associated 
with it — although 
profiting from it is 
not. In the aftermath of the videos, the 
national Planned Parenthood and its 
state affiliates have strenuously denied 
making money from selling tissue, and a 
series of investigations failed to uncover 
evidence to the contrary. But in response 
to the uproar, Planned Parenthood an- 
nounced last month that it would no 
longer accept reimbursements. 

Abortion opponents, meanwhile, 
continue to hold up the videos as proof 
that Planned Parenthood profits from 
selling aborted fetuses. 

Outside the Manchester, N.H., clinic 
last Thursday, a friendly man who 
introduced himself as Fran sported a 
new pink sign slung around his neck 
that read, “Planned Parenthood sells 
baby parts.” When a car with Vermont 
license plates pulled up, Fran explained 
that he assumed that what he called an 
"abortionist” was arriving. It was, in fact, 
a reporter, but he was right to think that 
the organization shares resources across 

A single medical director and a 
director of health center operations 
oversee the clinics in all three states. 
Gallagher explained that there’s also 


a lot of “border crossing,” particularly 
along the Connecticut River Valley: 
Doctors and other health professionals 
licensed in both states can serve pa- 
tients in Brattleboro and Keene, N.H., or 
Claremont and White River Junction. 

Surprisingly, Gallagher insisted that 
the decision to relocate a clinic from 
West Lebanon, N.H., to White River 
Junction last year had more to do with 
finding an appropriate building than 
with politics. 

Funding isn’t so fungible. Planned 
Parenthood receives three types of gov- 
ernment support — state grants, federal 
Title X dollars and Medicaid reimburse- 
ments. Gallagher explained that the 
organization couldn’t dip into Vermont 
state grants or Medicaid monies to, 
say, fill the funding hole created by the 
Executive Council vote. It has, however, 
been able to preserve health care ser- 
vices in New Hampshire by cutting costs 
at its headquarters in Burlington. 

Last weekend, Planned Parenthood 
left its Lakeside Avenue office — and 
the Lake Champlain view — for cheaper 
rent at a complex behind Costco in 
Colchester. The move will save $150,000 
a year, according to Gallagher, and 
the clinic on St. Paul Street isn’t going 

Also helpful to the tristate organi- 
zation: Donations increased amid the 
video fracas. To address the remaining 
shortfall, the organization plans to take 
short-term measures, such as delaying 
capital projects. 

Planned Parenthood of Northern 
New England operates a formidable 
political arm. It has political action com- 
mittees and 501(c)(4)s — nonprofits that 
can spend money to influence elections 
without disclosing donors — in each 

As CEO, Gallagher must work across 
state boundaries and make decisions 
about where to expend resources when 
advocating for Planned Parenthood’s 
agenda. 

Her background is in numbers, 
not policy making. After graduating 
from Tufts University with a bach- 
elor's in mathematics, Gallagher spent 
three years auditing companies for 
PricewaterhouseCoopers in Boston. In 
2000, she joined Planned Parenthood of 
Massachusetts as a comptroller and was 
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promoted to chief financial officer three 
months later. A decade later, the New 
Hampshire native and her husband left 
Boston for Vermont. Now 40, Gallagher 
is one of Planned Parenthood’s youngest 
CEOs. 

Gallagher spoke excitedly about 
plans to launch a program in Vermont 
to reduce unintended pregnancies by 
promoting more effective birth control 
— think IUDs rather than the pill, for in- 
stance — made possible by the Affordable 
Care Act, which requires insurers to pay 
for contraception. 

She outlined more basic goals for 
Maine and New Hampshire. During the 
upcoming legislative sessions, Planned 
Parenthood will fight defunding efforts. 
While Maine doesn’t give them any 
grants and New Hampshire just termi- 
nated its contribution, Gallagher expects 
Republicans in both states to try to put 
an end to Medicaid reimbursements for 
abortion services. Planned Parenthood 
has argued that the tactic violates the 
federal Medicaid law. 

The tristate group is also focused on 
the 2016 elections. In New Hampshire, 
the situation is particularly uncertain. 
Democratic Governor Maggie Hassan, 


who is pro-choice, is running for the U.S. to the cheese board, a pink banner above 
Senate, hoping to unseat Kelly Ayotte, the fireplace advertised the organizer 
a pro-life Republican and longtime foe of this Sex, Politics and Cocktails fund- 
of Planned Parenthood. Chris Sununu, raiser: Planned Parenthood’s Vermont 


Republic 
candidate for 
governor and an 
Executive Council 
member, had sup- 
ported Planned 
Parenthood in the 
past but in August 
cast the decid- 
ing vote against 
the organization 
because of the 
videos. 

In a presiden- 
tial battleground 


HE, 


IN VERMONT. WE'RE TALKING 
ABOUT PROACTIVEWAYSTO 
MAKE PEOPLE HEALTHIER. 


Gallagher said, 


PAC. 

Gubernatorial 
hopeful Shap 
Smith, the 

Democratic 
House speaker 
from Morristown, 
swooped in to 
catch a word 
with Gallagher 
as she prepared 
for her speech. 
Sue Minter, who's 
also making a bid 
for the state’s top post, snapped photos 


"The long arm of Washington shows up of the CEO when she stepped up to the 


in painful ways.” 

In Vermont, Planned Parenthood can 
rest easy. Political support for the organi- 
zation was on full display on October 29 as 
Congressman Peter Welch (D-Vt), an as- 


podiurn. Matt Dunne, the third declared 
Democratic candidate, was there, too. 

Neither Republican candidate at- 
tended, but both Lt. Gov. Phil Scott and 
Bruce Lisman have said they are pro- 


Tap & Grill's cozy basement bar in down- Despite the chummy political climate, 

town Burlington. If it wasn’t already Planned Parenthood’s Anne Burmeister 
obvious from the bowl of condoms next warned the Sex, Cocktails and Politics 


crowd: “Vermont is not an island. We 
are not immune.” Summoning political 
bogeymen is a classic tactic used to drum 
up dollars at political fundraisers. 

Later, however, Gallagher offered real 
examples of how distant problems can 
hit home. 

During the Miss America contest in 
September, Miss Tennessee was asked 
whether she supported sending taxpayer 
dollars to Planned Parenthood. She er- 
roneously stated that the organization 
offers mammograms. That prompted 
a flood of calls to the Burlington call 
center — a coordinated effort among 
pro-lifers asking about mammogram ser- 
vices. Gallagher said these “campaigns 
to intimidate abortion providers” have 
become the “new normal" for her staff. 

“We spend a lot of time and energy 
training our staff on how to deal with 
things like that,” Gallagher said. 

Security, too, commands an inordinate 
amount of organization’s attention. The 
recent attack on the Claremont clinic is 
causing the group’s board to revisit poli- 
cies at its clinics in all three states. © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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Lieutenant Gubernatorial Field Widens 


Sen. David Zuckerman 
(P/D-Chittenden) joined 
a growing roster of 
candidates running for 
lieutenant governor 
Tuesday, announcing 

seek the Democratic 
and Progressive 
nominations. "I bring 
a lot to the table, 
having worked with 
Vermonters on a lot of 
Issues." Zuckerman said, 
adding that he wants 
to promote a strong, rural economy and 
address climate change. 

As he cut broccoli on his form, 
Zuckerman said by phone that he hadn’t 
planned to announce his candidacy 
yet but had been telling friends he was 
going to run. One of them tweeted the 
news. "So now it's out folly.' Zuckerman 

The 44-year-old represented 
Burlington's Old North End in the 
Vermont House for 14 years. He took 
a two-year hiatus from politics while 
moving his organic farm to Hinesburg 
and then won the first of two terms in 
the Vermont Senate in 2012. 

Zuckerman joins Rep. Kesha Ram 
(D-Burlington] and Marlboro business- 
man Brandon Riker in the Democratic 
primary. Former state auditor and 
senator Randy Brock is running for the 
Republican nomination. 

They might not be the only ones 
running for the position, which is being 
vacated by Republican incumbent and 
gubernatorial aspirant Phil Scott. 



Four days before 
1 Zuckerman joined the 
race, Washington, D.C., 
journalist Garrett Graff 
told Seven Days that 
he was moving back to 
Vermont and exploring 
a run for lieutenant 
governor. The 34-year- 
old Montpelier native 
served as editor of 
Washingtonian maga- 
zine and, until two 
weeks ago, editor 
of Politico Magazine . 

Graff said he and his wife had bought 
a house in Burlington. He last lived in 
the state in 2004, when he was working 
on former governor Howard Dean's 
presidential campaign. 

The would-be candidate could face 
eligibility issues, however. Vermont's 
constitution mandates that candidates 
for governor and lieutenant governor 
live in the state for the four years 
preceding their election. 

"We are not sure how Mr. Graff could 
meet this," Secretary of State Jim 
Condos said after reviewing residency 
requirements at the behest of the news 

Graff disagreed. "I'm a Vermonter. 

I was born in Vermont, and I wake up 
every day of my life a Vermonter," he 
said via email Monday. "I've consulted 
with the state's leading expert on 
election law, Paul Gillies, and I have no 
doubt that I meet the residency require- 
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Former Democratic Party Official to Run 


for State Senate 

Barely an hour after Sen. David 
Zuckerman (P/D-Chittenden) disclosed 
Tuesday that he's leaving the Vermont 
Senate to run for lieutenant governor, 
another politico volunteered for his old 

David Scherr. a 33-year-old former 
chair of the Chittenden County 
Democratic Party, emailed friends and 
supporters to say that he would run 
for Senate in 2016. 

The Burlington attorney, who 
specializes in juvenile, family and 
criminal law, says his work defend- 
ing those struggling to get by has 
inspired him to seek public office 

"I'm running because I'm a lifelong 
Vermonter, and I work every day on 
behalf of low-income folks in the 
state," he says. "It's an honor and a 
privilege to work with people on a 
case-by-case basis, but in doing that 
I've seen issues common to many 

policy issues we need to address on a 
broader scale.' 

The Norwich native attended 
Amherst Col lege and Columbia Law 
School. He recently concluded a 
two-year stint as chair of the county 
party and previously served nearly 
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two years as chair of the Burlington 
Democratic Party. 

Scherr plans to seek the 
Democratic nomination to join 
Chittenden County's six-member 
delegation. In addition to Zuckerman, 
the district is currently represented 
by Democratic Sens. Phil Baruth, 
Ginny Lyons, Michael Sirotkin; 
Democrat/Progressive Tim Ashe; and 
Republican Diane Snelling. None of 
the other incumbents have an- 
nounced their plans for 2016, though 
Baruth has said he, too, is eying the 
LG race. 

Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domes- 
tic partner of Seven Days publisher 
and coeditor Paula Routly. 

PAUL HEINTZ 


Burlington Police Identify Man Who 
Distributed KKK Fliers 



Burlington police say they 
have identified the man who 
distributed Ku Klux Klan 
recruitment fliers at the 
homes of two African American 
residents earlier this month, 
but they are unsure if he will be 
charged with a crime. 

A detective on Monday 
interviewed the man, who 
admitted distributing the fliers 
police said. Chittenden County 
State’s Attorney T.J. Donovan 
is weighing whether to charge 

The man is cooperating with police, 
and his statements have been cor- 
roborated by video and fingerprin 
evidence, police said. Because he has 
not been charged with a crime, police 
said, they are refraining from revealing 
his identity. 

"Identifying this man was the 
product of excellent detective work by 
Burlington investigators," Chief Brandon 
del Pozo said in a prepared statement 
"It was the culmination of tips provided 
by both the community and the FBI, 


forensic and video analysis, and a 
thorough investigation." 

When the father of a woman who 
received a flier contacted police, a 
dispatcher told him no crime had been 
committed — a reaction del Pozo later 
called a mistake. Local activists have 
described the incident as a hate crime. 
The fliers said, "Join the Klan, Save our 

Activists staged a rally outside 
Burlington City Hall last week in which 
they decried the fliers and the police 
response. 
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Burlington Music Groups to Present Three Rare 
Programs, From Estonian Song to Spiritual Bach 



OF VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

will offer a little-known 
work by Fanny Mendelssohn 
Hensel, a rare 19th-century 
female composer whose work 
rivaled that of her younger 
brother, Felix Mendelssohn. 

The BURLINGTON CHORAL SOCIETY 

will give a concert of 20th- and 
21st-century Estonian music, 
which puts that country’s 
best-known composer, Arvo 
P§rt, in cultural context. In at- 
tendance will be the Estonian 
ambassador, who is traveling 
from Washington, D.C., for the 

And, preceding both of 
these unusual offerings, oriana 
singers of Vermont will perform 
Bach’s Mass in B-minor. It's 
not such an unusual choice for 
this particular group — which has per- 
formed it six times, by the estimation of 
founding director bill metcalfe. But the 
B-minor mass, a landmark of Western 


met neither Catholic nor Lutheran : 
quirements for practical performance 
as a mass. Perhaps the last composition 


Bach was working on when he died, it is 
an expression of spirituality that points 
beyond religion. Like the other two op- 
portunities to hear great music, it should 
not be missed. 

yutaka KONO, who has conducted the 
UVM Symphony si 
chose Hensel (180S-1847) 
was looking for a female compost 


introduce to his 60-member orchestra. 
From a Women’s Philharmonic perfor- 
mance on YouTube, Kono learned of 
Hensel’s Overture in C Major. The work 
is not always listed among the com- 
poser’s oeuvre of more than 400 com- 
positions because it was discovered only 
in 1972, in the Mendelssohn archive in 
Berlin. Kono had to rent the music from 
that institution; it's rarely played in the 
U.S., notes the tuba player 
Japan, who also 


ONCE UPON A TIME: HUMANITIES 
CONFERENCE CONSIDERS THE 
POWER OF STORYTELLING 


BY RACHEL ELIZABETH JONES 

A t this weekend's Vermont 

humanities council conference 
at the University of Vermont 

fairy tale doctor. 

Harvard University 
professor Maria 
Tatar is one of three 
academically distinguished guests 
scheduled to speak on the conference 
theme, "Why Do Stories Matter?" 

Officially a professor of Germanic 
languages and literatures, and former 


CULTURE 


conducts the Burlington chamber 

ORCHESTRA. 

Some of Hensel's composi- 
tions bore her brother’s name, 
a measure she resorted to after 
her father began to discourage 
her pursuit of music as unwomanly. Yet 
Hensel received as much training as 
Mendelssohn and, notes Kono, equaled 
him in melody writing. The Overture 
has a “really beautiful, songlike melody,” 
he says, that is cleverly contrasted with a 
fast cello line at one point. The conduc- 
tor also marvels at a woodwind inter- 
lude followed by a “really effective use 
of flute. It’s just a great piece of music.” 

The UVM Symphony consists of Stu- 
dents — some music majors, some not 
— and community members. Kono was 


chair of Harvard' 
folklore and 
mythology program, 

extensively oni 
cultural power of children' 
stories. That dovetails 

year's Vermont Reads 
selection, Salman Rushdie's 
Haroun and the Sea of Stories. 

"Once upon a time" is usually 
shorthand for announcing fantastical, 


assumptions of fairy tales' inherent 
innocence. Most recently, she has 
translated more than 70 lesser-known 
stories, published as " e Turnip 
Princess and Other Newly Discovered 
Fairy Tales. 

Originally recorded by folklorist 
Franz Xaver von Schonwerth in the 
1800s (a few decades after 
Wilhelm and Jacob Grimm 
e working), the 
tales were drawn from 
the Regensburg archives in 
Germany by Erika Eichenseer. 
Unlike the Grimms, von 
Schonwerth refrained from 
cleaning up" and homogenizing 
the stories he recorded — * e 
Turnip Princess includes ample 
gender-bending (like a male Cinderella 


I Burlini 

I certs are presenting 

I rarities, each of a 

different order. The university 
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named a finalist for the American Prize 
in Conducting (college and university 
orchestra division) for a 2013 concert 
with the group. He encourages the c 


munity to come and see the orchestra triumph. 


plainsong and the composer’s Russian 
Orthodox background. The first half 
features a through line on a single note 
until the chant explodes in a moment of 


precisely because, with no profit motive 
and the university’s support, it can play 
unusual pieces such as the Hensel. 

Smaller orchestras 
will accompany both 
choral concerts. The 
Burlington Choral 
Society's all-Estonian 
program draws from 
one of the most sing- 
ing-oriented cultures 
in the world today, ac- 
cording to director dick 
riley. Tossed between 
Russia and Germany 
for most of its modem 
life, Estonia began a four-year “singing 
revolution” in 1987, staging mass pro- 
tests in which thousands of Estonians 
spontaneously belted songs that the 
Russians had banned. The tradition 
continues in the annual Estonian Song 
Festival. 

Three festival songs are on the BCS’ 
program, which will be performed at 
elley-long music center in Colchester. 
"It's very stirring stuff,” says Riley — 
“not drums and outward exuberance, 
as on the American Fourth of July,” he 
adds, “but deeply spiritual and pro- 
foundly personal.” 

Even Part's orchestral composi- 
tions — the program includes two — are 
“normal for voice,” says Riley. A third 
Part work to be performed, “Magnificat,” 
written in 1989, is a haunting piece for 
unaccompanied chorus that draws from 


THAT’S MIRACLE 


BCS’ 75 singers will also premiere 
a work by the contemporary Estonian 
American composer Lembit Beecher 
called “An Estonian 
Diary." Familiar to 
some Vermont audi- 
ences through col- 
laborations with SCRAG 
MOUNTAIN MUSIC in 

Warren, the New York 
City-based composer 
grew up speaking both 
English and Estonian. 
He based the two- 
part “Diary'” on his 
two trips to the Baltic 
country. Riley describes the piece as 
unique for a large chorus because “most 
of it is quiet.” 

Possibly nothing could be further 
from that eight-minute work than 
Bach's monumental Mass in B-minor, 
which clocks in at just under two hours. 
As Metcalfe avers, “I have no question in 
my mind" that the work is the greatest 
ever written for chorus. Scholars have 
analyzed its status as a compendium of 
Bach’s many stylistic achievements, but, 
declares the well-read Metcalfe, “the 
sounds and how they work together — 
that’s miracle enough.” 

At 30 singers, Oriana is about 
half BCS’ size, and therefore typi- 
cally oriented toward a different 
repertoire — a fact that has allowed 
the two Burlington choirs to coexist 


counterpart and a frog princess), as 
well as a lot more dung. 

Tatar first encountered fai y 
tales through her older sister. The 
pair found a beautifully illustrated 
German book of stories in their 
home's attic, which the elder sibling 
used to Inspire her versions of the 
tales — neither of the girls knew 
German. And that was all, fora long 
time. Like many people, I discarded 
the stories I grew up," Tatar says in 
a phone conversation with Seven 
Days. "I didn't think I had much of a 
nostalgic interest in fairy tales." 

Only after Tatar had children of 
her own did the darkness of certain 
stories really hit home. She recalls 
The Juniper ree" in particular, in 
which a stepmother decapitates her 


stepson and is later killed by a falling 
millstone. "This is not something 
you'd want to read to a 3- or 4-year- 
old,” Tatar says. 

More significant than their 
surface-level violence and obscenity, 
though, is the arena that fairy 
tales can provide for thinking 
about complex moral and ethical 
situations. Tatar identifies "Beau y 
and the Beast," for example, as 
contemplating the dividing lines 
between nature and culture, and 
asking questions about monstrosity, 
compassion and encountering 
The Othe .” Tatar references the 
work of scholar Bruno Bettelheim, 
a Freudian thinker who argued 
that the mind of a child is a 
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Translator David Hinton 
Retains the Mystery of I Ching 


advising peace and prosperity is given 
horses in large numbers and meets the 
emperor three times a day.’ Boy, I don’t 
know how to apply that to your ques- 
tion. Do you?” 

SEVEN DAYS: Well. I don't think it's 
advocating procrastination. 

DAVID HINTON: No, it’s advancing, so 
the first thing is, yeah, do it. In [ancient] 
Chinese governing, emperors had 


lots of advisers, and the advisers were 
supposed to tell the emperors how to 
act. Often, if they told the truth and were 
critical, they’d get in trouble. So this is 
saying that advisers who advise peace 
and prosperity, if they tell the truth, are 
rewarded — that’s how things should be. 

[Reading on]: “Trust everything. 
What could there be to regret?" I mean, 
if you live deeply enough, which is 
impossible to do, life, everything, is so 


wondrous that, what do you have to gain 
or lose? Almost nothing; it’s so small 
compared to the sheer wondrousness 
of everything, of being alive, that it 
doesn’t matter that much. That’s a pretty 
difficult place to get to. 

SD: What were the original meaning 
and interpretation of the I Ching? 

DH: The I Ching is complicated because 
it was so early in the language. It was 
the first real book. It’s not clear what its 
original meanings were, and even mean- 
ings of words sort of evolved over time. 
It’s this sort of urtext, the place where 
words get their meaning, but since it’s 
the first one, people weren’t sure what 
that meaning was. It came to be read, 
over the centuries, according to how 
people were thinking at the time. 

They say that the very, very earliest 
meaning of this had to do with sacrifices 
and things like that, and that it evolved 
into this wisdom text Even in Lao Tzu’s 
time, in 600 BCE, people would have 
been reading this in a Taoist way, like 
I’m describing to you. 


gg sk anything you want, and 

Mm we’ll see what happens,” says 
david hinton on his sunny 
iV m porch in East Calais. He rolls 
three quarters and writes down their 
corresponding values: three for heads, 
two for tails. The much-lauded transla- 
tor, essayist and poet recently translated 
I Ching: The Book of Change, the classical 
Chinese book of wisdom, and has agreed 
to do an I Ching reading for this reporter. 

“[The I Ching] is 
very philosophical, 
so the more probing 
your question is, the 
more relevant the 
answers will be,” 

Hinton says. I choose a weak but safe 
question — “Should I finish my articles 
in the next couple days — hoping that 
ancient Chinese wisdom will confirm 
that I should play outside in this unusu- 
ally warm autumn instead of work. 

The original I Ching consisted only 
of 64 hexagrams, or figures composed 
of six horizontal lines. Their corre- 
sponding names and interpretations 
were added over the centuries, with the 
canonical I Ching completed around 
the third century BC. Other English 
translations of the classic text include 
extensive commentaries and histori- 
cal context; Hinton's version is notable 
for its eloquent sparseness, and for its 
ability to retain, instead of explain, the 
mystery of the text. 

Hinton has the background for the 
job, having extensively translated clas- 
sical Chinese poetry and philosophy, 
including Tao Te Ching. Also the author 
of a meditative memoir called Hunger 
Mountain: A Field Guide to Mind and 
Landscape (2012), he has received a 
Guggenheim Fellowship and mul- 
tiple fellowships from the National 
Endowment for the Arts. 

After rolling the three coins, Hinton 
tallies up the values for each roll and 
consults his book to find and draw the 
corresponding lines, which represent 
feminine yin (a line with a gap in the 
middle) and masculine yang (a solid 
line). Once he’s done this six times, we 
have the hexagram, which leads us to I 
Ching 35: Advancement Hinton begins 
the interview by reading from his trans- 
lated commentary. 

“Advancement is when a sage 
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SD: You write in the introduction 
about early efforts to use f Ching 
for practical purposes. How can 
contemporary readers view or utilize 
the text? 

DH: [The I Ching] has a deep ecologi- 
cal worldview. In the West, humans are 
seen as separate from the rest of exis- 
tence — [that view] says we’re made 
from spirits, from different stuff than 
the earth. 

I Ching is always kind of universal, 
lets you think about your life and how 
to move forward. Divination assumes 
that there’s someone controlling your 
fate and that you can have access to 
that [through prayer and such], but I 
Ching assumes that you’re part of the 
process of change; all it’s doing is tell- 
ing you where you are in that chang- 
ing, and how to think about the whole 
situation. 

It’s a very different idea of the 
cosmos; it's this constant unfolding. The 
West says that God created everything 
and controls it — that's the kind of male 
thing — and this is a more female thing 
that everything is growing from the 
inside. So you’re just saying, How are 
things growing, and how should I think 
about it? 

I think the ancient Chinese thought 


of this more as philosophy, rather than 
fortune telling. This book sort of helps 
you [find this] other way of experienc- 
ing reality, as you being part of this 
flow of change, in your everyday life. 
It helps you think about how to culti- 
vate wisdom in this other way to live, 
of seeing the world, which is the same 
reality, just seeing it differently, as this 
generative process of change. 

[One could read this] in general as a 
wisdom text, the same way you could 
read Tao Te Ching, which is the most 
translated book in the world — because 
you want to understand life a little 
deeper. 1 hope the introduction orients 
you, and then you just have to keep read- 
ing, like any good book, and then maybe 
it leads you to Tao Te Ching. If you sit 
and read the two of them, you should 
really get this other way of thinking 
about things. 

But other than that, I mean, what 
good is that? Maybe it’s no good at all. 
What good is philosophy, what good 
is thinking about your life? [Laughs.] I 
don’t know. I still don’t know. © 


INFO 
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peacefully for the past four decades. 
Metcalfe notes that the Mass "stands 
up no matter how you do it,” but 
Oriana’s size suits it well by not over- 
whelming the 21-piece orchestra, with 
approximately one musician to a part 

Six soloists will sing, including 
soprano mary bonhag and tenor adam 
hall. But chorus member bill mares, 
a bass, notes that the B-minor mass 
is much loved by choruses because 
it’s “two-thirds choral, as opposed to 
solo, music.” Mares, who has sung the 
work at least three times, describes it 
as having “that contrapuntal hallmark 
of Bach, that fugal mode” from which 
Bach "always brings you home." Even 
rehearsals of this "transporting, inter- 
woven piece of music” leave him teary, 
he admits. 

Tenor bill harwood, who sings 
in both choruses and invited the 
Estonian ambassador to the BCS con- 
cert — Harwood is a retired cultural 
attache in the United States Foreign 


Service — sums up the two upcoming 
choral performances. The BCS’ is “in 
a language no one understands, but 
it’s very accessible music in a modern 
Western idiom," he says. The Oriana 
concert, by comparison, he says, will 
be a “spiritual experience" in a church 
— College Street Congregational — 
featuring “that Bach exuberance.” 
Luckily, audiences won't have to 
choose between them. ® 

Contact: My@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

B-minor, Friday. Novemberl3,7:30 p.m., at 
College Street Congregational Church in 
Burlington. $25. orianasingersvt.org 
UVM Symphony Orchestra performs Fanny 
Mendelssohn Hensel, Saturday, November 
14, 7:30 p.m., at the UVM Recital Hall. Free. 
Burlington Choral Society performs"An 
Estonian Diary,’ Friday, November 20,7:30 
p.m, at the Elley-Long Music Center in 
Colchester. $20-25. bcsvermont.org 
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PERFORMING 
Arts Center 



DONNA THE BUFFALO 
& PETER ROWAN, 
THE STAMPEDE 
featuring BEN COHEN 
Sunday, November 15, 7PM 


THE JOURNEV 
TO MVSTIC INDIA 

Friday, November 27 
3PM Matinee & 7PM 


AN EVENING WITH 
BETTVE LAVETTE 
Saturday, December 5, 730PM 


THE MCLEAN 
AVENUE BAND, 


OUTLETS 



STORE CLOSING SALE 



Used & Vintage Books 
3 O' 4 OFF Prints-Maps-Posters 
$100 or MORE g Letter-Press 

of total purchase Greeting Cards 

Cascade Way, Winooski 

Located Between the Parking 
Garage Entrances 

M-Sat: 9:30-5:30 Sun: 12-5 
448-3057 


CHRISTMAS IN IRELAND 

Saturday, December 12 , 7PM 


THE GATHERING 

presented by 
WILL ACKERMEAN 
Saturday, December 19, 730PM 


MIRAGE! A CIRCUS LIFE 

Sunday, December 27, 7PM 


ADAM EZRA 

Wednesday, December 30, 
730PM 


122 Hourglass Dr., Stowe 
760-4634 

SprucePeabArts.org 


WE'RE BURSTING 
AT THE SEAMS! 

We crammed our closed Essex store 
into our Shelburne Road store! 
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ty - THAT lending a 
HELPING HAND, 

Y W SOME SMALL WAtf 
MAY ADD UP TO SOMETHING 
GREAT. 


Ksiaaissa 


THE U.S. MARINE CORPS 
V/AR MEMORIAL 5H0WSSIX 
COURAGEOUS MEN DOING A 
RELATIVELY SIMPLE ACT.. 


AS FAR REMOVED FROM THAT TIME A5 X AM, 
AS X GO ABOUT MY EVERYDAY BUSINESS, 

T TRY TO KEEP IN MIND... 


KELLY L. SWANN en 




Once Upon A Time «p.z3 

"seething cauldron of emotion.' 

They may look innocent and 
sweet and peaceful,” says Tatar, 
"but there's a lot going on there. 
[Theres] a lot that they have to 
work through that they can't put 

Given the gravity of the 
stories' themes, as well as their 
role in German culture, Tatar was 
shocked when she discovered 
that folktales were nowhere to be 
found in the 20-page reading list 
of her graduate 
German literature 
program. Despite 
the global reach 
of that country's 
folklore, "It wasn't 
considered worthy 
of academic 
analysis at the 
time,” she says. 

unexpectedly, Tatar 
is not afraid of 
folk stories being 
lost to time and 
paradigm shifts. 

"I don’t think 
were at all in 
danger of losing 
these stories, 
because they 
speak to themes 
that are so central 
to the human 
condition," she 
says. She explains 
that the Brothers 
Grimm recorded 
their fairy tales in large part due 
to fear that the stories would 
disappear as industrialization 
and urbanization took hold, a sea 
change comparable in magnitude 
to this century's digital revolution. 

"So many major sectors of the 
economy have just sort of dropped 
out," says Tatar. Remember travel 
agents?" But if the internet has 
threatened jobs, it's only offered 
"new portals' for fairy tales, she 
says. Tatar aligns herself with 
anthropologist Claude Levi- 
Strauss, who believed that every 
version of a particular story 
belongs to the cultural legacy — 
even, she says, something like a 
Chanel No. 5 commercial that riffs 
on “Little Red Riding Hood." 

"The only way we can ki I off 
a fairy tale is to keep telling the 
same story over and over again 


— to not change it" Tatar claims. 
The bottom line is, in times of 
crisis, these stories become more 
important than ever because 
we use them to renegotiate our 

The professor concedes, 
however, that rural environments 
may still be somewhat more 
conducive to perpetuating a 
robust storytelling culture. 

"When you have a slightly slower 
metabolism in the world around 


other speakers are William Cronon, 
professor of history, geography 
and environmental studies at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
presenting The Po tage:Time, 
Memory and Storytelling in the 
Making of an American Place," 
and Wendy Doniger, a history 
of religions professor at the 
University of Chicago, on "Myth, 
Reason and Rationality: The ale 
of the Clever Wife." © 

Contact: rachel@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

The Vermont Humanities Council Fall 
Conference, "Why Do Stories Matter?" is 
Friday and Saturday, November 13 and 
14, at the Dudley H. Davis Center, UVM, 
in Burlington. The conference is sold 
out; to be added to a waiting list, visit 



THINK WE’RE 
N DANGER OF 
THESE STORIES, 


you, stories 
become all the 
more important 
for connectivity 
and community," 
Tatar notes. 1 Once 
things speed up in 
the way that they 
do in urban areas, 
you just have less 
of an opportunity 
to use the story 
as a mode of 
connection." 

At this week's 
conference, Tatar 
will deliver two 
talks: The olf 
Trap: Entering the 
Woods Through 
Fairy tales" on 
Friday afternoon, 
and Telling Lies: 


MARIA TATAR 


and Negative 
Capability" 
on Saturday 



1 12/7 On Tap Bar & Grill Essex 
1 1 2/1 4 Ri Ra Irish Pub Burlington 
12/15*Twiggs Gastropub St Albans 


GET THEM 
SOMETHING 
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X PainiNite 

PaintNite.com NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 


Holiday Paint Nite events 


Burlington's Community Bike, Run, Ski & Board Shop 
since 1969 


20% 


m OFF 
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Nov. 12-16 


Clothing 


Including Hats, 


Gloves, 


Base Layers 


85 Main St, Burlingt 4 
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E THE STRAIGHT DOPE by cecil adams e 


Dear Cecil, 

What if the Cuban missile crisis had gone badly? 

Karl Young 



I ’m confident human soci- 
ety would have survived, 
which I assume is your 
main concern. Even if 
tilings had gone off the rails and 
the odd nuke popped off here 
and there, I think cooler heads 
would soon have prevailed. 
But that’s easy to say now. For 
a week in October 1962 the 
whole planet was wondering 
if Cold War antagonism was 
about to boil over into nuclear 
Armageddon. 

Everyone knows the story: 
U.S. spy-plane photos reveal 
Russian nuclear-missile bases 
under construction in Cuba; 
Kennedy orders a blockade of 
the island and demands the 
missiles’ removal; six tense 
days later, Khrushchev com- 
plies. What's better understood 
now is how little Khrushchev 
had thought through the ways 
it might all play out. He needed 
more negotiating leverage than 
the USSR’s iffy intercontinental 
missiles could buy him, and 
he hoped he could rattle the 
Americans by placing medium- 
range missiles at their doorstep. 

The Americans were rattled, 
all right. Despite the insistence 
of Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara that the new de- 
ployment didn’t change the bal- 
ance of power, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff initially supported 
some sort of invasion of Cuba 


in response; it was only after a 
full week of deliberation that 
Kennedy was able to sell the 
blockade idea instead. 

Why didn’t it go worse? 
Most obviously, neither side 
was crazy enough to want 
to precipitate the end of the 
world; it was pretty obviously 
acknowledged by both that det- 
onating a nuclear bomb would 
be a bummer for all involved. 

This was particularly plain 
to the Soviets in 1962, when the 
U.S. warhead stockpile was nine 
times the size of theirs. (They’d 
catch up over the next 15 years, 
and by 1978 were out in front.) 
It was openly known by both 
governments that even if Russia 
were to launch all its missiles 
in Cuba, it couldn’t take out 
the U.S.’s capability to obliter- 
ate the USSR in response. So 
while theoretically we might 
have suffered massive loss of 
life, the chances of the Soviets 
purposely ordering the all-out 
attack needed to accomplish it 

Beyond that, historically 
speaking, there simply haven’t 
been many preemptive wars 
— i.e., ones where, amid ongo- 
ing high international tension, 
one country strikes first for 
fear of becoming a target itself. 
By this standard, arguably 
the only cases since 1861 that 
qualify would be World War I, 


the Korean War and the Arab- 
Israeli war of 1967. Empirically 
it seems fairly difficult for gov- 
ernments to pull the trigger (so 
to speak), even when they’re 
under serious threat. 

Nonetheless, it was a scary 
time, with many opportuni- 
ties for the shit to hit the fan. 
During the last days of the 
standoff, 60-plus B-52 bomb- 
ers were in the air carrying 
nuclear payloads at any given 
time; one technical or com- 
munications glitch could have 
meant catastrophe. A Russian 
submarine lost communica- 
tion with the surface, assumed 
war had broken out and almost 
launched its own nuclear tor- 
pedo. According to an Air Force 
vet who’s only recently come 
forward, at one point launch 
orders were sent by mistake to 
U.S. missile bases at Okinawa. 
The crews didn’t comply only 
because a commanding officer 
noticed enough irregularities in 
protocol to investigate further. 

So let’s say the worst hap- 
pened: An overconfident of- 
ficer made the wrong call, 
or Kennedy listened to his 
military advisers. If the U.S. had 
invaded, we might have walked 
into another embarrassing 
Bay of Pigs- type fiasco — the 
Soviets had four times as many 
troops on the ground as the CIA 
thought at the time — but most 
likely no mushroom clouds. 

If either side did go nuclear, 
though, accidentally or not, 
then we’ve got a whole differ- 
ent picture. The emergency 
document called the Single 


Integrated Operational Plan 
provided the U.S. military 
command with a priori- 
tized list of thousands of 
targets in the Soviet blot 
China. The first tier of targets 
included missile launch sites, 
airfields for bombers and sub- 
marine tenders; Cuba had 
all of these, making it an 
obvious place for an early 

Again, if the Soviets had 
struck first, it’s likely the U.S. 
would have been able 
retaliate, but that’s little 
consolation. U.S. antibal- 
listic missiles developed 
under the (pre-sports- 
wear) Nike program 
had proved largely 
useless in testing. 

Despite optimistic 
government-pro- 
duced PSAs instruct- 
ing citizens on how 
wash radioactive particles 
off their potatoes, our coun- 
try’s population would have 
been immediately reduced by 
20 percent if a third of Soviet 
nukes had hit their targets. If 
all of them had hit home, half 
the population would have 
been wiped out, not includ- 
ing after-the-fact deaths from 
fallout, cancer, starvation, etc. 
Of course, our retaliatory ca- 
pability meant things probably 
would have been still grimmer 
on the Soviet end. 


That said, it’s unlikely either 
side would have launched its 
full arsenal. A few tactical 
bombs might have gone off; 
there might have been a ground 
war in Berlin; possibly there'd 
be several million fewer people 
around now. But rationality 
won the day: It was in neither 
state’s interest to escalate. 
This, unfortunately, may not 
hold true for today’s conflicts 
— but that’s another topic for 
another column. 


INFO 

Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams at the Chicago 
Reader, 11 E. Illinois, Chicago. IL 60611, or cecil@chireader.com. 





’Til Kingdom Come 


f o, do you get 

"Rarely lately, but all the 
ime in the ’60s when I was in 
nursing school and commuting to UVM. 
And Jacob and I would go to Burlington 
clubs in the early years of our marriage, to 
listen to bands." 

I was conversing with Gail Shipley, who 
sat beside me in my taxi. We were en route 
to UVM Medical Center for an important 
medical test. Later in the day, I’d be driving 
her back to her home in Glover. 

Sitting behind us was Gail’s daughter, 
Freddie, who had recently moved in with 
her ailing mother. Not every parent has a 
grown child able to step into such a care- 
taker role; for those so fortunate, the as- 
sistance can be immensely helpful, an im- 
measurable boost for both body' and spirit. 

“What kind of music did you and your 
husband enjoy?” I asked. 

“Oh, jeez — that would be blues, blues 
and blues. Jacob was crazy for Stevie Ray 
Vaughan and Buddy Guy." 

“Mom, I think Buddy Guy is coming to 
Vermont again," Freddie said. “Maybe the 
Paramount Theatre in Rutland? We should 
g°" 

Gail smiled. “Yup, I’ll get out my danc- 
ing shoes.” 

From her wistful tone, I gathered that 
her condition precluded such an outing. 
Not any time soon. 

Fading foliage surrounded us as we 
drove, past its peak but still shimmering 
gold and yellow in the morning sunshine 
and wind. I was enjoying the company of 
these two gregarious women. Gail shared 
stories of life with her late husband and of 
his time in the Barre granite quarries before 
they opened a family bakery in their home. 
Freddie told me of her musically gifted 
teenage son who could play “just about any 
instrument you put in his hands.” One of 


Burlington my favorite aspects of the job is the contact 
I have with rural Vermonters, and Gail and 
Freddie were salt-of-the-earth examples of 


“Kingdom folk.” 

I dropped them off at half past 10, and 
they called me back at noon. As we pulled 
out of the hospital lot, I said, “Gail, check 
out this radio station." Fiddling with the 
knob, I explained that I replaced my cab 
a couple of months ago, and — incurious 
technophobe that I am — discovered only 
last week that it came with free satellite 

B.B. King came on, singing about the 
thrill that was gone. “This whole channel is 
blues 24-7,” I pointed 
out. “Pretty cool, 
huh?” 

“I love it," Gail 
agreed, and began 
singing along and 
gently bopping in her 

We listened to the 
blues and chatted 
along the highway 
and up Route 100 
through Waterbury, Stowe and Morrisville, 
while Freddie in the back texted with her 
two kids. As we approached Wolcott, I 
asked Gail about her family’s heritage and 
when they' arrived in the Green Mountains, 
a question I would immediately regret. 

“My people have been here since the 
1600s, Norwegian and English stock. We’ve 
done the genealogical research. Nowadays, 
of course, they’ve stopped letting white 
people into the country, just the Asians, the 
Africans and the Hispanics. Under Obama.” 

This came out of nowhere. It didn’t 
quite register in my brain. 

I asked, lamely, “Are you talking about 
the country's immigration policy?” 

“Yes, what kind of country can’t secure 
its own borders? The Mexicans are just 


OF THE JOB IS THE CONTACT I HAVE 
WITH RURAL VERMONTERS. AND 

GAIL AND FREDDIE WERE 
SALT-OF-THE-EARTH EXAMPLES 
OF 'KINGDOM FOLK." 


pouring across. And those women who 
sneak in for a day to give birth.” 

In the rearview mirror, I saw Freddie 
shake her head. She might have also rolled 
her eyes. 

“Do you know,” I said, “that illegal im- 
migration is down since President Obama 
took office, and that he has deported far 
more illegal aliens than Bush ever did?” 

“That's just plain wrong,” Gail coun- 
tered. “I don't know where you're getting 
your facts.” 

“I think you’ve been watching too much 
Fox News.” 

“No, I watch MSNBC, too. I consider it 
opposition research. 
The liberals are de- 
stroying this country. 
They have no morals. 
They go against God. 
Do you know that 
Obama supports par- 
tial-birth abortion? 
That's just evil.” 

“Look, I’m not pro- 
abortion, either. I just 
don’t think a woman 
who makes the tough decision to have an 
abortion should be locked up in jail. Or the 
doctor who provides it, for that matter.” 

“What do you mean?” Gail asked. 
“Nobody wants to put anyone in jail. The 
problem is that the Supreme Court legal- 
ized abortion.” 

Gail's reasoning had me dumbfounded. 
“What? That’s the whole point. Either 
abortion is legal or it’s not.” 

“You just haven’t talked to pro-life 
people, I think. The same with homosexu- 
als. You think they'll stop with marriage? 
The homosexual agenda goes far beyond 
that" 

And on and on. I was in the thick of 
it. Words spewed from my mouth, seem- 
ingly of their own accord. Back and forth 


we went. I truly wanted to shut up, but I 
couldn't find the off switch. 

As we turned north on Route 16, Gail 
brought up the Bible. She believed our 
country is doomed — doomed — because 
we’ve stopped following the word of God. 
This kicked me over the limit. 

“You know what I think?” I snarled. 
“Anyone can talk about Jesus. How about 
trying to live like Jesus. You know, with love 
and compassion toward our fellow man?” 

This was now officially the worst con- 
versation I’d had in years. We reached 
Glover, and I pulled into Gail’s rutted drive- 
way. I remembered the house from earlier 
that morning; a rambling old farmhouse 
that had been expanded through the years. 
I looked over at Gail, but she wouldn’t meet 
my eyes. She looked totally dispirited, and I 
felt the same way. She quickly stepped out 
without even a good-bye. This fare, per- 
fectly amiable for the rest of the round trip, 
had gone utterly south in the last 15 miles. 

“This is why I don’t talk politics with 
my mom,” Freddie said. I had forgotten she 
was still in the cab. Getting out, she added, 
“Thanks for the ride, and it was nice to 
meet you." 

As I backed out of the driveway, the 
spell broke. In a flash, I recognized the 
error of my ways. Gail's belief system was 
intrinsic to her personal identity, far more 
than was true for me. I knew that attacking 
her ideas would hurt her feelings, but still I 
kept at her. And worst was the culmination 
of the entire argument; my hypocritical 
invocation of Jesus, in which my actions 
precisely belied my words. I had spoken 
unkindly to Gail, with a stark lack of love 
and compassion. 

I exhaled and steered the taxi back 
to Burlington. Next time, I vowed, I'll do 
better. ® 


All these stories are true, though 
locations may be altered to protect privacy. 
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GONE TO CAROLINA 


Can Sanders 


S tanding in the foyer of the 
funeral home she owns in 
Greenwood, S.C., Anne Parks 
tried last Friday morning to 
wrap up a phone call with a 
relative of a prospective client. 

“Why don’t you come on in here and we 
can set and talk about it," she said, offering 
to pick up the deceased at a local hospital 
and settle on the terms later. “We can work 

Parks, who has spent 17 years 
in the South Carolina House of 
Representatives, hung up and took a seat 
on an overstuffed couch in the parlor. 
She recalled the time, in May 2007, when 
a United States senator named Barack 
Obama asked her at a Democratic Party 
dinner what it would take to earn her 
endorsement. 

“I said, ‘Just simply come to 
Greenwood,’” Parks recounted. “I don't 


think he actually knew where Greenwood 
was located.” 

But the next month, Obama found 
his way to this small city of 22,000 in the 
northwest corner of the state and shook 
hands with some 40 people gathered at the 
Greenwood Civic Center. 

“It was a gloomy day. It was raining. 
And he had said that he hadn't had much 
sleep and he didn’t feel the best in the 
world,” Parks said. 

That changed near the end of the meet- 
and-greet, when Edith Childs, a member 
of the county council, launched into her 
signature call-and-response, as she was 
known to do at local political rallies. 

“Fired up!" she called. 

“Ready to go!” the crowd responded. 

Parks recalled Obama’s reaction. 
“At first he looked like he was kind of 
confused. He didn’t know what was going 
on,” she recounted. “By the end of the 


chant and the cheering, he was fired up 
and ready to go." 

Within months, Childs’ chant had 
become a staple of Obama rallies from Des 
Moines to Nashua to Las Vegas — and the 
story of Greenwood had become a symbol 
of his long-shot campaign. 

“It shows you what one voice can do," 
the future president would say. “One voice 
can change a room. And if a voice can 
change a room, it can change a city. And if 
it can change a city, it can change a state. 
And if it can change a state, it can change a 
nation. And if it can change a nation, it can 
change the world." 

Obama would go on to defeat then- 
senator Hillary Clinton in the Iowa 
caucuses and then lose to her in New 
Hampshire and Nevada. In South Carolina, 
he pulled off a stunning upset, beating 
the former first lady of Arkansas 55 to 
27 percent. 


Here in Greenwood, Obama walked 
away with 70 percent of the vote — a result 
state Sen. Floyd Nicholson (D-Greenwood) 
attributes to the visit he paid the city. 

“People say it's good to hear you," 
says Nicholson, a former mayor whose 
downtown office features a photograph 
of him with the president. “But when you 
take time out to come to these rural, small 
communities, people think a lot about 
that." 

Eight years later, another U.S. senator 
is hoping to replicate Obama’s come- 
from-behind victory and defeat Clinton in 
a state she's traversed since her husband, 
Bill, won it in the 1992 primary. But the 
senator, Bernie Sanders of Vermont, hasn't 
made much headway in a place Winthrop 
University professor Scott Huffmon calls 
“Clinton country.” 

A poll Huffmon released last week 
showed Clinton leading Sanders 71 to 




15 percent in South Carolina, which is 
scheduled to hold the fourth presidential 
nominating contest, on February 27. More 
than a third of respondents said they were 
not familiar enough with Sanders to form 
an opinion of him. 

“Before the presidential campaign, 
nobody really knew about Bernie," 
says Nicholson, who quietly supported 
Obama in 2008 but is undecided about 
2016. 

In particular, the white, Jewish 
Vermonter with an unmistakable 
Brooklyn accent is struggling to win 
over African American voters, such 
as Parks and Nicholson. According to 



By the time the financial crisis crippled 
Wall Street in 2008, globalization and 
automation had already taken their 
toll on Greenwood. The once-thriving 
textile town, 30 miles from the closest 
interstate, had been losing its mills for 
years. As Obama took office, it was losing 
its factories, too. 

By 2010, Greenwood County’s 
poverty rate had more than doubled, 
to 24 percent, according to the New 
York Times — the steepest increase of 
any county in the country. Three years 


Harris blames the North American 
Free Trade Agreement for his town’s woes 
and, by extension, Hillary Clinton, whose 
husband signed it into law in December 
1993. Asked his feelings about Sanders, 
who opposed NAFTA and rails against it 
on the stump, Harris stared blankly. 

“I’m trying to think,” he said. “There’s 
so many of them now." 

Five minutes later, something clicked. 

“Is he the guy with the scruffy hair?” 
said Harris, a skinny, whiskered white man 
wearing faded jeans and a long-sleeved 
shirt. “I kinda like him.” 

Up the road from Harris’ gun shop, 
Capers McGrier looked stressed as he 


As in much of South Carolina, 
race remains a sensitive subject in 
Greenwood, whose population is evenly 
split between blacks and whites. Only 
recently did the city get behind an effort 
to replace the plaques on an American 
Legion war memorial that lists the 
dead as either “white” or “colored." 
But the plaques still stand on Main 
Street because state law prohibits the 
alteration of certain memorials without 
the legislature’s imprimatur. 

Greenwood is also deeply conservative. 
McCaslan’s Book Store & Office Supply has 
a section devoted to presidential candidate 
memoirs — from Ben Carson to Marco 




Huffmon's poll, Clinton leads Sanders 
80 to 8 percent among black South 
Carolinians. That’s a problem in a state 
whose Democratic primary electorate 
is expected to be more than 50 percent 
African American. 

Though Sanders has invested 
significant resources in courting 
communities of color — his South Carolina 
staff is more than half black — many 
African Americans in Greenwood and 
throughout the state say they're inclined 
to support Clinton because they know her 
better. 

“I'm kind of thinking that I would like 
to go with Hillary Clinton,” said Parks, 
who has not formally endorsed either 
candidate. “It’s just something about her 
that I think she kind of fits in with the 
everyday people. She has the little man’s 
concern in mind.” 


later, its unemployment rate reached 
8.6 percent. 

These days, city boosters such as 
Parks and Nicholson say the local 
economy has turned a corner. They point 
to Greenwood’s revitalized "uptown,” 
whose tree-lined Main Street features 
several new restaurants and a refurbished 
inn. They speak with excitement about 
the new Colgate-Palmolive plant, which 
will soon produce soap and deodorant in 
a facility that once served as a Sara Lee 
bakery. 

But Chris Harris, who owns Apache 
Pawn & Gun, isn’t so sanguine. 

“It's still pretty bad,” he said last 
Thursday, perched behind a glass counter 
next to a row of rifles and semiautomatics. 
“I mean, when you own your own business 
and you don’t take a paycheck for three or 
four weeks, it kind of hurts.” 


worked behind a desk at the car wash he 
owns. Three years ago, he said, he had cut 
the price of a wash from $25 to $20 because 
his customers told him they couldn’t afford 
his services anymore. He hasn’t been able 
to raise his prices since. 

McGrier, who is black, said he voted for 
Obama in 2008 but now considers that a 
mistake. 

“I’m not racist or biased or anything 
like that, but to me, the only people he 
helped was the homosexuals and the 
Mexicans,” he said. “They got too much. 
I believe people like Obama favor them 
over the people here in America today that 
been here — that struggle all their life.” 

Like Harris, McGrier said he’d probably 
vote Republican next year, but he likes 
what he's heard from Sanders. 

“Bernie just a straightforward guy,” 
he said. “He been down low before, so he 
know what the common man need in life.” 


Rubio to Ted Cruz — but not a single 
volume written by a Democrat. 

“They don’t sell,” explained owner 
Alvin Rankin. 

Even Rauch Wise, a white man who 
calls himself “Greenwood’s most liberal 
lawyer," concedes Bernie Sanders might 
be too far to the left for his town — and his 

“You’re not going to win in South 
Carolina calling yourself a democratic 
socialist,” he said, referring to Sanders’ 
self-professed political identity. “I think 
everybody’s basically assuming that 
Hillary’s gonna win it.” 

That includes Norval Davis, a self- 
described “Bernie man, through and 
through” who referred to Sanders as 
“our last hope." Leaning forward on a 
recliner in his dark, cluttered house last 




Gone to Carolina «p.3i 

Thursday, the retired consumer loan 
officer bemoaned the state of the local 
economy. 

“Here in Greenwood, we don’t have so 
much industry anymore," he said. “But, 
damn, we got a lot of banks and fast-food 

Davis stood up and walked into his 
kitchen to let his dogs loose from behind 
a gate. He named one, a Boykin spaniel, 
after state Rep. Gilda Cobb-Hunter 
(D-Orangeburg), and the other, a Boykin- 
Brittany spaniel mix, after Obama. 

“Our president’s half-and-half, so that’s 
how he got his name,” explained Davis, a 
large, bearded white man who could pass 
as Santa Claus. “Barack, come here! Tone it 
down, boy. Sit down.” 


couple dozen rabid campaign volunteers 
hoisted Sanders and Clinton signs and 
chanted their names. 

After squabbling with host Chris 
Matthews over gun control, democratic 
socialism and negative campaigning. 
Weaver stepped down from the stage, 
removed his microphone and chatted with 
a reporter about what he hoped Sanders 
would accomplish during the Winthrop 
forum, which would air on MSNBC. 

“I think he needs to, obviously, 
introduce himself more to people in 
South Carolina. I think that’s pretty 
clear,” Weaver said. “I think he wants to 
speak to some of the issues of particular 
importance to African Americans. 1 think 
a lot of people in the African American 
community are not aware of his record or 
his agenda." 


to win,” Devine told Bloomberg’s John 
Heilemann in what seemed a moment of 
excessive candor. “Probably only need to 
win 30 percent.” 

Standing next to the “Hardball” set. 
Weaver argued that Devine had been 
“making a broader point," that delegates 
to the Democratic National Convention 
are awarded proportionally, so a candidate 
like Sanders could still walk away from the 
Palmetto State with delegates even if he 
lost its popular vote. 

Huffmon, the Winthrop pollster, makes 
a similar point. 

‘1 don't think it was ever possible for 
him to win it,” he says. “But that doesn’t 
mean he can’t get delegates." 

According to Jay Parmley, who helped 
organize a four-state tour of the South for 
Sanders two years ago, “His goal in South 


Later, Sanders sounded as if he 
was speaking directly to the people of 
Greenwood as he railed against what he 
called “our disastrous trade policies." 

“The textile industry here [has been] 
very significantly impacted by bad trade 
agreements," he said. “So what we are 
going to tell corporate America [is], Tou 
know what, instead of moving abroad, 
how about investing in the United States of 
America?’” 



On Saturday morning in Columbia, Aaron 
and Angela Noble strolled the grounds 
of the South Carolina Statehouse. After 
visiting the African American History 
Monument, they asked a stranger where 



Though he believes Clinton will 
ultimately prevail, Davis thinks Sanders’ 
presence in the race “is going to make her 
a better candidate.” And he’s confident 
that as South Carolinians get to know 
the Vermonter better, they’ll realize he’s 
fighting for them. 

He predicted, “I think he’s going to 
surprise people and get more votes than 
people think.” 



Ninety miles northeast of Greenwood, on 
Winthrop University’s leafy campus in 
Rock Hill, S.C., Sanders was preparing for 
the first Democratic candidate forum in 
the South. 

Campaign manager Jeff Weaver, a 
native of St Albans and Highgate, Vt, had 
been tasked with representing Sanders on 
a pre-forum panel on MSNBC’s “Hardball," 
which was airing live from a television set 
temporarily erected on a lawn in front of 
Byrnes Auditorium. Behind the panel, a 


While it might be tempting for 
Sanders to just skip South Carolina and 
focus on states more demographically 
akin to his own, doing so would instantly 
pigeonhole him as nothing more than a 
regional curio — incapable of mounting 
a national campaign. Black support 
is crucial to Democratic candidates 
in a country where whites are voting 
in growing numbers for Republicans; 
in 2012, presidential nominee Mitt 
Romney won the white vote but lost 
the race. Without the African American 
community, Obama might have been a 
one-term president. 

While Sanders has recently flooded 
South Carolina with resources — this 
week his campaign staff is scheduled to 
grow from 29 to 40, according to state 
director Christopher Covert — a recent 
remark made by senior strategist Tad 
Devine seemed to contradict Sanders' 
stated commitment to courting black 
voters. 

“We don’t have to win 50 percent of the 
African American vote in South Carolina 


Carolina is to just beat expectations — and 
right now his expectations are just terribly 

“If he's trying to take this presidential 
campaign to the next round of states, it’s 
not so much about winning here, as can he 
find a way to get 30 percent of the vote?" 
says Parmley, who chairs the Richland 
County Democratic Party. 

When Sanders took the stage in Byrnes 
Auditorium later that night, moderator 
Rachel Maddow wasted little time before 
addressing the matter of race. Noting 
that his home state is 95 percent white, 
she asked whether Sanders had “enough 
real-world experience with the issues that 
racial minorities face” to convince them to 
vote for him. 

“I believe I can," Sanders said, citing 
his involvement as a college student in 
the civil-rights movement. “But more 
importantly, I think I have the economic 
and social justice agenda now that, 
once we get the word out, will, in fact, 
resonate with the African American 
community." 


they might find the flagpole that activist 
and filmmaker Bree Newsome climbed in 
June to tear down the state’s Confederate 
flag. 

The Nobles, who live in Burlington, 
N.C., recalled the July day when South 
Carolina legislators voted to lower the flag 
for good. 

‘1 was extremely happy," said Aaron 
Noble, who is black. “I know the flag 
means different things to different people, 
but to African Americans it is a symbol of 
oppression." 

Noble, a human resources director who 
considers himself a political independent, 
said he’d heard Sanders on a National 
Public Radio program earlier in the week. 
He’d been impressed by the candidate's 
focus on fighting income inequality — 
and by his participation in the civil rights 
movement 

After Black Lives Matter protesters 
interrupted Sanders at a Phoenix, Ariz., 
conference in July, he was mocked by 
many younger black commentators for 


telling them, “I spent SO years of my life 
fighting for civil rights and for dignity." 

Their message: What have you done for 
me lately? 

“I take issue with some of those views, 
because I don't think they’re fair to him,” 
countered Noble, who is 62. “He has a 
history, and I think he has a sensitivity. He 
realizes the fact that while the country has 
made significant progress, there's still more 
progress to be made. And I think he wants 
tobe a part ofmoving the country forward.” 

Others in Noble's generation think 
Sanders has a long way to go. 

Introducing the candidates at the Rock 
Hill forum was Congressman Jim Clyburn 
(D-S.C.) the third-ranking Democrat 
in the U.S. House and one of the most 
powerful black men in America. Earlier 
that morning, he suggested, “Bernie 



suffers from being from part of a country 
all of his adult life that does not necessarily 
live with these issues.” The congressman 
continued, “I think the problem he’s got 
is, if you don't have the presence of these 
people and you don't have to talk to them, 
you don’t learn the words and phrases that 
are necessary.” 

Rev. Joe Darby, a leader in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, says he’s 
noticed Sanders making a greater effort 
to speak to blacks, but he wants to see 
the candidate better distinguish between 
“economic woes" and “racial woes.” 

“He still needs to push that a little bit 
longer,” says Darby, first vice president 
of Charleston’s branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. “There needs to be a sense 
of personal identification, and I don’t think 
he's quite hit that mark yet” 

According to Don Fowler, a former 
chair of both the state and national 
Democratic parties, “There is a lot of 
parochialism in South Carolina politics 
that requires personal attention and 


personally showing up.” To drive his point 
home, he paraphrased a passage from V.O. 
Key’s 1948 book, Southern Politics in State 
and Nation. 

“South Carolinians vote for their friends 
and neighbors,” said Fowler, who is white. 
“Bernie needs some friends and neighbors 
to speak up for him in Charleston and 
Columbia and Florence and Greenville and 
places like that.” 

On Saturday afternoon, that's precisely 
what Sanders tried to do. 

At a press conference on the northern 
side of town, the Vermonter introduced 16 
of the 28 members of what he called his 
“South Carolina Leadership Team." Nearly 
eveiyone standingbehind the podium with 
him was black. Some were state legislators, 
others party officials and others student 
activists. 


also trailing Clinton at this point in the 
race eight years ago. 

“When the African American 
community starts hearing from him 
personally, you’ll start seeing the numbers 
shifting up,” Alexander said. 



In recent weeks, Sanders advisers have 
said they would be moving away from 
the blockbuster rallies that defined 
his burgeoning campaign last summer 
in favor of more intimate affairs. But on 
Saturday night in Aiken, S.C., Sanders 
returned to the format that made him 

“All across this country, millions of 
people are going to have to stand up 


conservative town in which he lives, some 
SO miles away. 

“I don’t really discuss politics with 
anyone but my wife,” he said. “I’m an artist 
and a musician, so I’m already ostracized." 

They were people like Yvette Hicks, 
a blue-haired, tongue-pierced, tattooed 
stay-at-home mom from Augusta, Ga., 
who brought a cardboard sign that read, 
“Occupy the Whitehouse! BERNIE. 
Augusta Feels & Loves the BERN.” 

They were people like Mike Huber, an 
Augusta investor and yoga teacher, who 
helped Hicks hoist her sign into the air. 

“The yoga side of me says he's 
enlightened," said Huber, who wore a neon 
yellow shirt. “The more ego side of me says 
money is the issue ruining politics in this 
country. And he’s the only one fighting it.” 

Onstage, Sanders faced a sea of white 



“I'm here because it is clear to me 
— it is clear to me — that Sen. Sanders is 
the strongest candidate here for African 
Americans,” state Rep. Terry Alexander 
(D-Florence) told a small crowd of mostly 
national reporters. 

In his remarks, Sanders focused 
on criminal justice reform, expanding 
access to Medicaid and fighting voter 
registration laws he believes are designed 
to disenfranchise blacks and Hispanics. 

“Let me be very clear — as clear as I can 
be — that people who are afraid of free and 
fair elections, who are working overtime 
to deny the right of people to vote, just 
because those people may vote against 
them, are political cowards," he growled. 
“If you are afraid to run in a free and fair 
election — if you believe that your ideas 
can’t win, then get another job and don’t 
participate in politics.” 

After the press conference, Alexander 
munched on a plate of shrimp provided 
by the Sanders campaign and admitted 
that his chosen candidate faced “an uphill 
battle.” But he pointed out that Obama was 


and say, loudly and clearly, ‘Enough is 
enough!'" he shouted to an enthusiastic 
audience of 1,300 at a University of South 
Carolina Aiken gym. “That this country 
and our government belong to all of us and 
not just a handful of billionaires!” 

There was one notable difference 
from Sanders’ earliest arena rockers: 
Introducing him on a stage decorated with 
giant American and South Carolinian flags 
were three black supporters: his national 
press secretary, Symone Sanders; his 
state political director, Christale Spain; 
and Young Democrats of America Black 
Caucus chair RaShad Gaines. 

“When people ask me why I support 
Bernie, the answer is very simple for 
me: He has the juice,” Gaines told the 
crowd. 

The diversity onstage, however, was 
not reflected in the audience. In a county 
where blacks make up more than a quarter 
of the population, mostly white supporters 
filled the bleacher seats. They were people 
like Henry Wynn, a retired illustrator for 
the U.S. Army, who complained about the 


people, but he was speaking to a different 
audience. 

“While we can applaud ourselves on 
the progress we have made in overcoming 
racism, everybody here knows that we still 
have a long, long way to go,” the senator said. 
"What I am talking about are people like 
Sandra Bland and Michael Brown, Tamir 
Rice, Eric Garner, Walter Scott, Freddie 
Gray and many others, who died at the 
hands of police officers or in police custody." 

Sanders did not refer to his notes. He 
had learned the names of the fallen African 
Americans by heart. 

“That sad reality exists today,” he said. 
“And my pledge to you is that, together, 
we are going to end institutional racism 
in America, and we are going to make 
major reforms to a broken criminal justice 
system.” 

With one voice, it seemed, he hoped to 
change a room and a city and a state and a 
nation. 

Sanders was fired up and ready to go. ® 
Contact: paul@sevendaysvt.com 



YOUTH MOVEMENT 


Burlington's Luis Calderin 
looks to capture young 
voters for Bernie Sanders 


3 H f Sen. Bernie Sanders (I-Vt) wants 

■ to become the 45th president of the 
I United States — or even win the 

■ Democratic primary next July — he'll 
>n ■ need to score big in several key voter 

2 demographics. He’ll need support from 
5 women. He’ll need to rally minority voters. 
5 And, perhaps most critically, he’ll need to 
= win the youth vote — which means mobi- 
lizing young people to the polls. That last 
one might be an especially tall order. 

> Since 1964, 18-to-24-year-olds have 
§ voted at lower rates than all other age 
~j groups, according to a 2014 U.S. Census 
Bureau report by Thom File called 
“Young-Adult Voting. An Analysis of 
Presidential Elections, 1964-2012.” What’s 
worse, the report suggests that young 
adults’ tendency to vote is steadily declin- 
iu ing. According to the study, 51 percent of 
=! eligible young people turned out to vote in 

3 1964. That number dropped to 38 percent 
« in 2012. Kids today, right? 


Despite the trend, File notes spikes in 
the youth vote in certain presidential elec- 
tion years. In 1992, young voters turned 
out in droves, relatively speaking, to cast 
ballots for Bill Clinton. Following the 
lowest turnout since 1964 in 2000, the per- 
centage of young voters hitting the polls 
peaked at 44 percent when Barack Obama 
was elected in 2008. Clearly, when they 
deign to rock the vote, young voters can 
have a significant impact on elections. The 
question is, will America's young voters 
#feelthebern? 

That’s where Luis Calderin comes in. 

The Burlington resident is the arts, 
culture and youth vote manager for the 
Sanders campaign team. His uniquely 
challenging task will put his years as a 
brand manager, marketing whiz and gen- 
eral culture maven to a supreme test. The 
position also finds him coming full circle. 

Calderin, 41, is the oldest son of Cuban 
immigrants and the first person in his 


family born in the United States. His par- 
ents fled the Castro regime in the 1970s, 
only to land in a no less tumultuous setting 
— Miami during the reign of the so-called 
Cocaine Cowboys. In the '80s, the city was 
among the most violent and crime ridden 
in the country. So Calderin’s mother 
moved her children as far from Miami’s 
mean streets as she could — literally and 
figuratively. 

Working their way up the East Coast, 
Calderin and his family reached the frigid, 
lily-white hamlet of Burlington in 1986. It 
was not a smooth transition for a kid who 
had only ever known concrete jungles and 

“Culturally, ethnically, Burlington was a 
very different place in 1986," says Calderin 
over coffee at a Burlington cafe. “And for a 
street kid from Miami, it was night and day." 

Despite his culture shock, Calderin 
found a safe haven: the teen center at 
242 Main. 


That fabled space in the bowels of 
Burlington's Memorial Auditorium is now 
known mosdy as a hardcore punk club. 
But in the mid to late '80s, 242 Main was 
a vibrant hub for the city’s youth, offer- 
ing a wide array of after-school programs 
largely planned and organized by kids 
themselves. Here’s the nifty part: The teen 
center was under the aegis of the Mayor’s 
Youth Office, a kid-oriented extension of 
Burlington city government created by 
then-mayor Bernie Sanders. 

"I came from trouble,” says Calderin. 
“But 242 Main kept me off the street. It 
kept me out of trouble.” 

You can bet that story came up when 
Calderin interviewed for his current posi- 
tion in the Sanders presidential campaign. 
He had another in, too, having grown up 
down the street from Sanders and his now- 
wife, Jane O’Meara Sanders. Then Jane 
Driscoll, she headed the youth office and 
was, along with Kathy Lawrence, one of 



the primary adult supervisors in the early 
days of 242 Main. 

Calderin became fast friends with the 
neighboring Driscoll kids, in particular 
Dave Driscoll. The two also have a work 
history in common: Calderin has done 
two separate stints as a brand manager for 
Burton, where Driscoll currently works. 
Driscoll recommended Calderin for the 
position in his stepfather's campaign. 

“Bernie has always been passionate 
about the arts and creativity, and I think 
Luis epitomizes that, as well,” Driscoll 
says. "He's outgoing and well spoken. He’s 
a great people person, so putting him in 
a position where he goes out and meets 
people all over the country, he's a great 
representative. He's a perfect fit for the 
campaign.’’ 

Despite Calderin’s personal connec- 
tions to Sanders, his appointment is hardly 
a case of nepotism. All of his intertwining 
personal and professional interests helped 
prepare him for the job. 

In high school, Calderin became in- 
terested in radio. He learned the ropes at 
University of Vermont student-run sta- 
tion WRUV 90,1 FM, where he became 
the youngest DJ in the station's now 
60-year history. That hobby led Calderin 
to Emerson College in Boston, where he 
received a degree in communications. 

Likewise, Calderin’s sharp sartorial 
sense inspired a stint working in New York 
City fashion after college. Dude is always 
dapper. These days, you’re apt to spy him 
in a slim-fitting dark suit that sits neatly on 
his wiry frame. He typically tops his look 
with a jaunty hat, tilted back to frame his 
angular face and alert eyes. 

Calderin backs up his aesthetic 
instincts with a strong background in 
marketing, including work at the now- 
defunct Burlington design firm JDK and 
the Fox action-sports brand in California. 
His own company, Okay!! Okay!!, is a bou- 
tique firm specializing in music manage- 
ment and promotions, which has rostered 
clients such as Burlington’s Heloise & the 
Savoir Faire and Rough Francis. 

Calderin is still passionate about 
music, and in his free time — increasingly 
rare — he’s a widely respected club DJ in 
Burlington. He’s also a founding member 
of Friends for A-Dog, the local nonprofit 
that does charitable arts-related work with 
Burlington youth in the name of late DJ 
Andy Williams, who was one of Calderin’s 
best friends. 

Given his professional credentials 
and varied personal interests, Calderin, a 
father of two, is well suited to be Sanders’ 
point man on the youth vote. He doesn’t 
seem intimidated by the scope of his new 
gig. But he’s the first to admit that the task 
before him is unlike anything he’s tackled 

“Everything is so much bigger right 
now," Calderin says. 

Since we’re essentially talking about 
the fate of the free world for the next 


four or eight years, that’s probably an un- 
derstatement. And it’s hard to overstate 
how important young voters, and hence 
Calderin’s efforts, will be to Sanders’ 
chances of winning. 

Anthony Gierzynski is a political sci- 
ence professor at UVM who specializes in 
mass media, elections, campaign finance 
and political parties. He’s published four 
books, among them Harry Potter and the 
Millennials: Research Methods and the 


Nor is buzz an antidote to the most 
poisonous enemy Sanders faces in winning 
the youth vote: cynicism. 

“We live in an incredibly cynical time, 
and all it takes is a little nudge from more 
cynical voices in our culture to make people 
think it isn’t worth it,” writes Gierzynski. 

So how does a candidate sustain ex- 
citement and translate buzz into votes? 
According to the UVM prof — and history 
— it's all about superior organization. 



Politics of the Muggle Generation (2013) 
and Saving American Elections: A Diagnosis 
and Prescription for a Healthier Democracy 
(2011). Gierzynski says that the youth de- 
mographic is paramount in elections, par- 
ticularly for candidates such as Sanders, 
who swim outside the mainstream. 

“Given that younger voters are the seg- 
ment of the population that seems to get 
most excited about insurgent candidates, 
this group is more important for him,” he 

In the early going, Sanders hasn’t had 
much trouble ginning up excitement, as 
attested by his popularity on social media, 
his raft of high-profile celebrity endorse- 
ments, and the thousands who have flocked 
to his rallies and speeches. But Gierzynski 
cautions that buzz is not enough to swing 
an election. Howard Dean, for example, 
had plenty of buzz before he went down 
screaming in 2004. 

“Social media and excitement can only 
take you so far,” he writes. 


“Part of the story with Obama was that 
they had an extremely sophisticated orga- 
nization that was able to reach out to per- 
sonally contact a large number of young 
voters,” Gierzynski explains. Exit polling 
in 2008 battleground states bore out the 
importance of those tactics. 

As Calderin’s job title implies, arts 
and culture are the foundation of 
Sanders’ organizational strategy for 
engaging youth voters. On the arts 
beat, one of the programs Calderin is 
organizing is a call to artists to produce 
unique Bernie iconography: “The Art of 
a Political Revolution: Artists for Bernie 
Sanders 2016.” 

“This campaign is not about Bernie,” 
says Calderin. "It’s about the people and 
the issues. So what we did not want to do is 
make a bunch of pictures with his glasses 
and his hair.” 

No need: The fans who are busy 
producing unofficial, bootleg Bernie- 
phernalia have ensured there’s no shortage 


of such images. So, taking a different tack, 
Calderin reached out to artist friends and 
asked them to produce pieces inspired 
by Sanders’ policies. Among the 30 or so 
artists he recruited are Burlington painter 
dug Nap; Portland, Ore., graphic designer 
Aaron Draplin; and Dallas-based contem- 
porary artist Ron English. The resulting art 
exhibit will tour the country, and some of 
the pieces will show up as limited-edition 
prints and other swag sold on Sanders' 
website. 

Another of Calderin’s duties is cor- 
ralling and coaching celebs to preach the 
gospel of Bernie. Sanders has received a 
startling number of high-profile celebrity 
endorsements given this early stage in the 
campaign, including ones from musicians 
Killer Mike and the Red Hot Chili Peppers, 
and actors Susan Sarandon and Mark 
Ruffalo. 

That means Calderin has been keeping 
impressive company in recent months. 
“I’ve met some pretty incredible people 
lately,” he says. "I think of my role [in the 
campaign] as camp counselor at Camp 
Political Revolution. I meet them, and we 
discuss what issues are important to them 
and how they can speak to those issues on 
our behalf.” 

Commissioning art while keeping the 
likes of Will Ferrell on message could be a 
full-time job. But those efforts are just part 
of Calderin's larger mission of managing 
the youth vote. His task is not just to mobi- 
lize young voters and help organize groups 
on college campuses, but to take the pulse 
of American youths and find out what’s 
most important to them. 

That mission was clear when Sanders 
held a digital town hall at George Mason 
University in Virginia. The student- 
focused meeting was broadcast online to 
colleges in every state in the U.S. 

The meeting wasn’t meant simply as 
a platform for Sanders to make his case 
for becoming president, Calderin says, 
but as a forum for students to weigh 
in on what they want in a leader. He 
stresses that involving young people 
directly in the election process, rather 
than just paying them lip service, is far 
more important to winning the youth 
vote than hip paintings and clever 
YouTube videos. 

“Young people need to know that we 
can’t do this without them, and we can’t 
do this without them the whole way 
through,” says Calderin. “If you want 
change, then we need a million kids in 
Washington.” 

Calderin is keenly aware of just how 
high die stakes are in Sanders’ presi- 
dential run, and of how much pressure 
falls on him. For him, though, some of 
the stakes might be smaller and more 
personal. 

“I don’t think there’s ever been a DJ 
on staff in the White House," Calderin ob- 
serves. Then he grins and adds, “I want to 
be First DJ.”© 






Enrolling Mom and Dad 


A Burlington School District program seeks to empower parents by kymelya sari 


O ne late-November day, Ali 
Dieng pulled the van he was 
driving into the Burlington 
High School parking lot 
to drop off Khinaye Lwin. Though 
the school day was over for the high 
schoolers, it was just starting for Lwin. 
Carrying a floral pink-and-black knap- 
sack, the pint-size 33-year-old, Burmese 
woman entered the school and followed 
pink posters that directed her to Parent 
University. 

Research has shown that parental 
involvement is linked to higher stu- 
dent achievements. Accordingly, the 
Burlington School District, along with 
community organizers, established 
Parent University to equip parents with 
the skills and knowledge to become 
partners in their children’s education 
and well-being. Though the program 
isn't designed solely for New American 
or multicultural parents, many of them 
seek out the classes, explained Dieng, 
the program manager. That’s because 
they are new not only to the Burlington 
School District but to the culture. 

Several local organizations help refu- 
gee parents resettle, find jobs and adapt 
to life in Vermont, but little support has 
been available to help them navigate the 


school system. Those who have little or 
no education themselves face an even 
more formidable task. 

“I think it can be frustrating for New 
American parents that schools are ex- 
pecting and wanting them to be there,” 
said Miriam Ehtesham-Cating, the dis- 
trict’s English Language Learning (ELL) 
director, “but they’re not sure how to 
engage appropriately with schools — 
what's expected of them, what contri- 
butions they should make or what they 
might get out of it.” 

These issues motivated Dieng to start 
the 10-week Parent University program 
last spring. It caters to parents from the 
Burlington School District and is free for 
participants. Teacher volunteers include 
those from Spectrum Youth & Family 
Services, the Champlain Valley Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Prevent Child 
Abuse Vermont and the University of 
Vermont Extension. The session costs 
about $9,000 to run; AARP Vermont 
and the Office of Refugee Resettlement, 
a program of the Administration for 
Children & Families, are underwriting 
the current one. 

Twenty-eight people signed up for 
Parent University’s first session, and 
12 graduated. The April-through-June 


class covered nutrition education, finan- 
cial literacy, parenting skills and English 
language classes. For the current ses- 
sion, the U has several new partner or- 
ganizations and teachers, which allowed 
for additional class sessions — they run 
Monday to Friday, 3:30 to 5 p.m. — and 
new topics including technology and 
substance abuse. Twenty-four people 
from Angolan, Burmese, Burundi, 
Guinean, Nepali, Senegalese and Somali 
Bantu communities signed up. Class 
sizes vary from six to 14, and, three 
weeks into the program, 17 parents have 
attended at least one class. 

If it were up to Lwin, she would have 
liked to have more years of formal edu- 
cation. She grew up in refugee camps 
in northern Thailand and started going 
to school when she was 10. But she quit 
at age 17 when her parents died and she 
had to work and fend for herself. Life in 
the camp was difficult, and when Lwin 
was offered a chance to be resettled in 
the U.S. in 2008, she grabbed it. "I don't 
want to give my kids life in refugee 
camps,” said the mother of four. 

When Lwin's older children first 
stalled school in Burlington, they would 
come home crying. Not only did they 
struggle with the language, but they 


were not used to being away from their 
mother all day. Back in the refugee camp, 
they had attended school for shorter 
hours and eaten lunch at home. 

Over time, though, Lwin’s kids 
adapted to their new environment at 
the Sustainability Academy at Lawrence 
Barnes in the Old North End, and they 
received ELL support. But when they 
transitioned to Edmunds Middle School, 
homework was once again a struggle. 
"My daughter and son said, ‘Mum, 
we have homework. Can you help?'” 
recalled Lwin, who works as a house- 
keeper at the DoubleTree hotel. 

When she saw how anxious her chil- 
dren were about their schoolwork, Lwin 
would stay up all night trying to help. 
She decided to approach the kids’ teach- 
ers and explain their situation: “I asked, 
‘Can you take the time to show them?”’ 
The teachers agreed, and her kids now 
have homework support twice a week. 

These days, Lwin is worried that her 
now-teenage children might fall into 
bad company because both she and 
her husband work — a concern that all 
parents can relate to. When they lived 
in the refugee camp, the whole commu- 
nity looked out for everyone’s kids. But 
here in their new home, “there is a lot of 


freedom,” Lwin said. She confessed to 
buying the latest Xbox so the kids would 
stay at home instead of socializing unsu- 
pervised with their friends. 

Through the U, Lwin hopes to learn 
ways to provide teaching moments 
for her children — not by coercion but 
persuasion — and to explain “why we’re 
not staying with you, why we need to go 
to work, why we need the money,” she 

Lwin, who speaks five languages, 
also wants to learn professional devel- 
opment skills so that she can get a better 
job. Though she’s proficient enough in 
English to help interpret for Burmese 
and Karen students when needed, 
Lwin wants to improve her reading 
and writing skills. She 
also wants to acquire 
financial literacy skills 
so her family can buy a 
house. For now, though, 
she can't attend those 
specific classes because 
her work and public 
transportation sched- 
ules don’t allow it. 

Some parents, such 
as Judith Mukeshimana, 
are able to rush straight 
from work to class. The 
34-year-old Burundian 
moved from a refugee 
camp in Tanzania 
Vermont eight years 
ago. Today, she works 
as a cleaner at IBM in 
Essex Junction and is 
back for the U’s second 
session. Last spring, 

Mukeshimana took nu- 
trition and financial lit- 
eracy. She smiled when 
she recalled how much 
her children enjoyed 
her homemade vegetarian pizzas and 
fruit popsicles. 

For this session, the mother of 
three makes the 30-minute drive every 
Monday and Friday for the multi-topic 
and English education classes, respec- 
tively. She misses the first 45 minutes of 
every lesson, though, and is already fret- 
ting about how much more she’ll miss in 
the winter because of traffic conditions. 

During a Monday class led by 
Ehtesham-Cating, Mukeshimana es- 
pecially wanted to know what to look 
for when reading her children's report 
cards. “So many, many things I don't 
know,” she lamented. “I want to tell my 
friends to join the classes. If they don't 
come, they don’t know.” 

Jim White, from the human services 
agency Champlain Valley Office of 
Economic Opportunity, taught at last 


spring’s session and said he’s now better 
prepared for the current one. “I was 
making a lot of assumptions about what 
people were interested in learning,” he 
said. "I was making those assumptions 
based on many years of working with 
an English-speaking, disadvantaged 
community.” 

White hosted two Tibetans who im- 
migrated to Vermont in the early 1990s 
and described his experience as "won- 
derful.” He said he feels compassion for 
people arriving from somewhere else in 
the world and has resolved to make his 
latest class as useful as possible. “I don't 
feel that many generations removed 
from my own refugee roots,” White 
noted. “My people escaped the famine in 
Ireland with nothing." 

For this session, 
he has made his les- 

less verbal” to cater 
his students, 
of whom have 
little formal educa- 
and speak little 
English. This is im- 
portant, White said, 
as he recalled two 
Karen students who 
dropped out of his last 
class when the inter- 
preter got a full-time 
job elsewhere and 
stopped coming. 

As the university’s 
program manager, 
Dieng faces many 
challenges, including 
making sure that all 
stakeholders — in- 
structors, interpreters 
and parents — remain 
committed. When it came to his atten- 
tion that parents had trouble getting to 
the school, Dieng borrowed a van from 
the Association of Africans Living in 
Vermont. When one of the instructors 
fell ill, instead of canceling, Dieng gave 
an impromptu motivational class on 
parental involvement. He's already en- 
gaging with potential new teachers and 
hopes to introduce driving classes in the 
third session. 

Dieng’s main concern, though, is get- 
ting the word out to parents about the 
classes. 

“When we talk about education, 
it’s not just from kindergarten to high 
school; education is more than that," 
he said. Parents, he added, should “find 
out what their kids are good at and help 
them succeed.” ® 

Contact: kymelya@sevendaysvt.com 


I HIT CAN BE 
FRUSTRATING FOR 
NEW AMERICAN 
PARENTS THAT 
SCHOOLS ARE 
EXPECTING AND 
WANTING THEM 
TO BE THERE. 


MIRIAM EHTESHAM-CATING 
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Devil’s Due 

Book review: ~ e Devil in the Valley, 

Castle Freeman Jr. 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 


M ore than one reviewer has 
compared Newfane novel- 
ist Castle Freeman Jr. to 
Cormac McCarthy. That 
weighty association may have helped 
inspire the new film based on Freeman’s 
2008 novel Go With Me — starring and 
produced by Anthony Hopkins — that 
recently premiered at the Venice Film 
Festival. But it isn’t a very good descrip- 
tion of Freeman’s work. 

Where McCarthy tends to the bril- 
liantly ponderous, the Vermont writer 
is about as terse and plainspoken as 
novelists come. And where McCarthy 
unveils dark visions of the rule of brute 
force, Freeman seems more interested 
in rough-hewn social orders that work 
pretty well, glitches aside. His is the un- 
awed tone of an oral storyteller who sees 
humanity as intrinsically flawed — oth- 
erwise, what stories would we have to 
tell? — but rarely rotten to the core. 

Neither sentimental nor nihilistic, 
that tone has never sounded more 
clearly than in Freeman’s new novel, 
The Devil in the Valley, in which he gives 
the Faust legend a woodchuck spin. The 
S setup is simple and familiar. A stranger 
ti 


— introduced as “Dangerfield, the ac- 
count man, the closer” — comes to rural 
Vermont to pay a visit to a reclusive 
retired schoolteacher named Langdoti 
Taft. 

What Dangerfield is and wants is 
never in doubt — he can manipulate spac e 
and time, and he offers Taft a "deal” with 
a contract to match. Taft, who knows 
his Marlowe, doesn’t need anyone to 
explain to him that, after seven months 
of wishes magically granted, this dapper 
little salesman plans to carry him off to 
“the hot place.” But Taft’s “not worried. 
Why? Simple: Not a believer.” Regarding 
the soul as a fiction, the crusty old drunk 
tells himself, “You beat the devil, not by 
superior play, but by ignoring the game” 

This isn’t a new twist: Skepticism is 
built into the Faust character, along with 
prideful self-deception. What’s novel 
about Freeman's version isn’t how Taft 
doubts the existence of hell but how he 
chooses to use the devil’s power. Here 
there’s no hookup with Helen of Troy, 
no consorting with witches. Forgoing 
such traditional hell-granted benefits 
as youth, wealth, power and sex, Taft 
instead pays a child’s hospital bill, gives 
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FROM THE DEVIL IN THE VALLEY 


iiilM 


a wife beater a taste of his own medicine, 
prevents a foreclosure, even punishes 
school-bus bullies. In short, this is Faust 
as a Capra-esque do-gooder. 

Which poses a quandary: Contract 
or no contract, does Taft deserve to be 
carried off to hell? On the one hand, the 
devil would allege that the schoolteacher 
takes selfish pleasure in his altruism. 
Good deeds give his life the one thing 
he craved before Dangerfield's arrival: 
“a plot.” On the other 
hand, Taft would 
argue that he has 
successfully diverted 
the devil’s power 
better ends. To his 
mind, Dangerfield's 
obsession with the 
“glib, familiar” lan- 
guage of greed and 
commerce is his 
downfall: “Let him 
see how a gentleman 
sells his soul.” 

The story plays 
out in short, episodic 
chapters, some of which could almost 
stand alone. The tales of Taft’s exploits 
alternate with chapters similar to the 
“Greek chorus” passages in Go With Me; 
in these, Taft’s sole friend and confidant, 
Eli Adams, visits the local hospice to 
gossip with a scrappy 98-year-old named 
Ciilpurnia. At first, these chapters seem 
to offer little beyond the pleasures of 
Calpumia’s acerbic commentary. But 
gradually a closer connection to the 
main storyline is revealed. 


Freeman’s writing has a theatrical 
snap rather than a cinematic sweep. 
His great strengths are in dialogue and 
omniscient narration that sounds like 
dialogue, or like expert campfire story- 
telling. Even a reader who balks at the 
novel’s metaphysical aspects will savor 
it, sentence by sentence, chuckling fre- 
quently. Take Freeman’s description of 
Calpurnia: “She had all her marbles and 
quite possibly a few of yours.” Or the 
introduction of the 
wife beater: “Wesley 
figured as a sort of 
local hero in reverse.” 
Or Taft’s response to 
Dangerfield’s warn- 
ing that hell is for 
eternity: “We’re in 
Vermont, remem- 
ber? For us, Eternity 
is another name for 
March." 

Quotable as they 
are, such one-liners 
transcend the folksy. 
In context, they read 
as the laconic language of people who 
know that, without a few laughs, without 
a “plot” — or multiple plots — another 
March might not be worth enduring. 
And the devil is happy to supply a show. 
“We’re in show business, here," muses 
Dangerfield about his power. “End of the 
day, it's vaudeville we’re in.” 

As Taft uses that showman’s power to 
amuse himself and keep the despair of a 
“backpacker in the Dark Wood” at bay, 
so Freeman uses it to amuse the reader 


EVEN A READER WHO 
BALKS AT THE NOVEL'S 
METAPHYSICAL 
ASPECTS WILL SAVOR IT. 
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— in some chapters more successfully 
than others. A few characters, such as a 
rapacious big-city banker who’s actually 
named Raptor, are drawn more broadly 
than they need to be. But they don’t pre- 
vent the novel from working just fine as 
tall tale and “vaudeville" — a succession 
of absurd confrontations and compelling 
what-ifs. 

What of those metaphysics, though? 
While Marlowe had his Faust carried off 
to hell as promised, Goethe got abstract 
and prolix when he couldn’t square the 
legend’s traditional ending with his 
Enlightenment rationality. 

Prolixity isn’t Freeman’s style, 
and neither is standard-issue piety. 
Calpurnia mocks the village minister's 
sermonizing for its irrelevance to real 


life. In this author's fiction, doing good 
can be a dirty job. Go With Me is about 
the frontier justice of eliminating a de- 
structive bully, but it’s frontier justice 
that works. So do most of Taft’s schemes, 
even when they have unintended con- 
sequences. By that pragmatic measure, 
it’s hard not to see a hero of sorts in this 
whiskey-swilling woodchuck who sets 
out to outwit that ultimate bully — the 
devil — and does what his literary prede- 
cessors could not ® 


Contact: margot@sevendaysvt.com 
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Asylum Seekers 

Theater review: M arat/Sade, University of Vermont Department of Theatr 



T he name Marquis de Sade 
probably possesses, at least in 
the popular imagination, more 
associations with sex than with 
revolution. Even a solid film like 2000’s 
Quills, set in the tumultuous post-French 
Revolution era, emphasizes de Sade’s 
sexually explicit literary output and the 
unabashed opinions and proclivities 
that informed it. 

Not so in German playwright Peter 
Weiss’ 1963 play Marat/Sade, currently 
a University of Vermont Department 
of Theatre production at Royall Tyler 
Theatre. Marat/Sade finds the marquis 


in political rabble-rousing mode, circa 
1808, as he directs the inmates of the 
Charenton asylum in a play-within- 
a-play. The latter dramatizes the 1793 
assassination of revolutionary journalist 
Jean-Paul Marat in those awkward tran- 
sitional years following the dissolution 
of the French monarchy — aka the Reign 
of Terror. 

This is heavy stuff: a meditation on 
why revolutions are necessary yet ulti- 
mately fail to deliver the goods. Creating 
an engaging, entertaining spectacle from 
such deep contemplation is a formidable 
artistic challenge. The UVM production 


meets it through an impressive integra- 
tion of technical elements and solid 
performances in key roles. 

A sense of immersion in the shad- 
owy Charenton asylum kicks in the 
moment one sets foot inside the theater. 
Directing patrons to their seats, masked 
ushers wear attire suggestive of miser- 
able asylum life and of S&M encounters. 
(The S, in feet, derives from de Sade.) 
In this way the audience gets an early 
glimpse of how Marat/Sade will compel 
interest in its tragic tale. 

Kate Fulop’s costume designs are a 
fitting companion to scenic designer 


Jeff Modereger's austere set. Metal scaf- 
folding rings a stage adorned only with 
wooden benches, one comfier couch — 
for the play-within-a-play’s audience, 
Charenton director Coulmier and his 
wife and daughter — and the bathtub 
in which Marat will be slain. Spotlights 
shoot straight up from floor-mounted 
fixtures, sending eerie beams of light 
through a hazy darkness — the handi- 
work of lighting designer John B. Forbes. 

Director Gregory Ramos also cho- 
reographed the play’s song-and-dance 
numbers — think the “Thriller” video 
sans Michael Jackson, interrupted by 
brief onstage orgies. Zach Williamson’s 
sound design accents the play with edgy 
musical motifs punctuated by Patricia 
Julien’s evocative original compositions. 

These production values commingle 
to produce not 18th-century institu- 
tional verisimilitude, but something 
even more oppressive: a dank quarter 
of the human condition that the light 
of revolutionary promise cannot reach. 
Here, Artaud’s theater of cruelty meets 
Brecht's epic theater meets Mad Max 
Beyond Thunderdome, 

Technical effects set a captivating 
tone for Marat/Sade and a high bar for 
performers who must stand out against 
the backdrop. Ramos has directed 
his cast to make a range of character 
choices that imbue the play with manic 
energy — in keeping with its context — 
but also convey more nuanced impres- 
sions. A few performances in particular 
give Marat/Sade important emotional 
texture. 

Rather surprisingly, playwright Weiss 
cast the figure of de Sade in something of 
a supporting role. As the author and di- 
rector of the play-within-a-play, de Sade 
often stands back from his production, 
lurking in the wings until ltis presence 
is required to steer the show through 
a snag. Most of these interruptions 
come from the play’s audience, chiefly 
Coulmier, who objects to political di- 
gressions from the script that challenge 
his rosy view of the work being done at 
the asylum and beyond its walls. 

Tommy Roach credibly enacts 
Coulmier’s imperiousness. He fumes 
across the boards, threatening harsh 
punishment for further effrontery — 
aided by his cattle-probe-wielding 





security detail. At one point he allows his daughter, 
played by Caitlin Durkin, to kick the crap out of an 
inmate who has stepped out of line. 

Peter Hiebert's portrayal of de Sade is as confident 
as it is subtle. When his character holds forth on 
matters relevant to his nihilistic worldview, Hiebert 
demonstrates sensitivity in de Sade's vision and an ear 
for dramatic oration. But he is most magnetic when 
saying the least. Although de Sade is an inmate under 
Coulmier’s control, Hiebert's body language — his con- 
fident swagger and especially the cool gaze with which 
he fixes Coulmier — speaks volumes about his intellec- 
tual and moral authority over the asylum director, and 
about his spiritual freedom. 

Hiebert’s understated portrayal of an individual 
who was anything but free demonstrates keen dramatic 
instincts and boldness in exploring a character who is 
already well fixed — accurately or not — in the popular 

Eliza Dodge turns in a similarly understated per- 
formance as an inmate afflicted with some kind of 
sleeping sickness who steps into the role of Charlotte 
Corday, Marat’s assassin. Dodge moves about the stage 
tentatively, suggesting a core anxiety about her part in 
the drama. She conjures a troubled, possibly trauma- 
tized soul going through the motions of re-creating 
a violent attack. Her stage presence makes a ghostly 
apparition out of the hollowed husk of a human being, 
while her halting, oddly inflected speech gives voice to 
the horrifically bizarre circumstances of this multidi- 
mensional tragedy. 


TECHNICAL EFFECTS SET A CAPTIVATING 
TONE FOR 

ANDAHIGHBAR FOR PERFORMERS 

WHO MUST STAND OUT AGAINST 
THE BACKDROP. 

Playing the inmate playing Marat, Garrett Garcia 
must enact multiple levels of pain. Marat is distraught at 
the unrealized dreams of the revolution. He also suffers 
from a nasty skin condition that only a bath can soothe. 
As a result, his is the most histrionic voice, ceaselessly 
inveighing against the corruption that engulfs France. 
While Garcia’s voice as Marat is not as richly modu- 
lated as some of his fellow cast members’, he makes the 
revolutionary’s pain palpable. Attending Marat is his 
wife, Simonne Evrard (Ceara Ledwith), whose terri- 
fied screams and inconsolable wailing further darken 
the atmosphere surrounding her husband’s imminent 
murder. 

Taking on such complex material is ambitious. 
The UVM production of Marat/Sade brings ample re- 
sources to the task, with results that, by and large, com- 
mend the effort. The long play does occasionally flag a 
bit — mostly at those moments when it strains toward 


grandiosity. That tendency is perhaps best illustrated 
by the character of the Herald, played by Ian Walls, 
who speaks in verse, offering a narration of events that 
can feel unnecessary. His tone rings more philosophi- 
cal than even de Sade’s, draining some buoyancy from a 
play that has none to spare. 

While it may sometimes overindulge in gravitas, 
Marat/Sade provokes a resonant and regrettably time- 
less question: Are we living in a revolutionary or a 
post-revolutionary era? The easy answer depends on 
our point in time and space. The more complicated 
answer takes into account the cyclical nature of con- 
flict — of which revolution is but one phase — and 
the limitations of human consciousness that impose 
that cycle. 

Marat/Sade depicts de Sade as impelling people to 
reflect on those cycles during a notably volatile period 
in world history. Thus the play works to add his name 
to a list of eminent thinkers on the soda] science of 
revolution — Plato, Aristotle, Hegel, de Tocqueville, 
Arendt, Huntington — and to downplay his kinship 
with groundbreaking pornographers. ® 

INFO 

Marat/Sade: The Persecution and Assassination ofJean- 
ofCharenton Under the Direction of the Marquis de Sade, 

by the UVM Department of Theatre. Thursday through 
Saturday, November 12 to 14, 7:30 p.m.; Sunday, November 
IS, 2p.m., at RoyallTyler Theatre, UVM, in Burlington. $15-18. 
uvmtheatre.org 
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DOORS: 7PM I SHOW 8PM HOWIE S AND ALICE’S TABLE / 2-8PM 


(VIP 


General Admission: $25 
VIP: $45 


Howie's will feature favorites like grilled flank steak and Vermont roasted 
turkey. Alice's will have hot apricot maple glazed ham and roasted sweet 
potato hash and plenty more. Visit the events page for the full menus. 
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jaypeakresort.com/Music 
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reservations: Alice's (802) 327-2323 I Howie's (802) 988-2748 
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Bug Banquet 

A Williston couple hopes its cricket farm will offer Tomorrow's Harvest 


T he first clue that Williston’s 
Tomorrow’s Harvest is an un- 
conventional protein farm is 
that only one animal appears 
to reside there — the family dog, Luna, 
who hangs out under a tree in the front 
yard. Far more numerous, but hidden 
from the casual observer, are the critters 
that inspired the farm’s name. Inside an 
insulated shack in the garage, thousands 
of them live comfortably in large plastic 
bins. They have six legs, and the males 
have a tendency to chirp when courting. 

Tomorrow’s Harvest is a small farm, 
but its founders, Jennifer and Steve 
Swanson, have big ambition. They 
want to be the first farm in Vermont — 
and one of the first half dozen or so in 
North America — to produce crickets for 
human consumption. For the Swansons, 
insect farming is the solution to global 
ills such as factory forming, malnutri- 
tion, poverty and environmental crisis. 

“We constantly read about the non- 
sense that’s in our food, the antibiot- 
ics, the drugs,” said Steve, “the moral 
issues of raising livestock — how they’re 
treated and mishandled. That’s one of 
the reasons I wanted to be a farmer 
rather than going after a product ... I 
want to be there from the beginning to 
make sure that the insects that I’m rais- 
ing are healthy, fed the right stuff and 
that it’s an honest product.” 

The Swansons aren't alone in their 
opinion that mass-scale entomophagy 
has the potential to blunt, if not elimi- 
nate, some of the world’s most vexing 
afflictions. With top-flight restaurants 
such as Copenhagen's Noma leading 
the charge, Steve suggested, consumers 
are realizing the potential of insects as a 
food source. “The demand is huge,” he 

For now, though, the owners and sole 
employees of this year-old business are 
still perfecting their methods of raising, 



harvesting and processing their crickets; 
they’re not yet even ready to submit 
their products to the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration for approval. 

Jennifer, a medical-products sales 
representative, travels often for her job, 
so Steve has become chief cricket wran- 
gler. He estimates that they’ve invested 
between $10,000 and $15,000 in this en- 
deavor, including the costs of stock, feed 
(milled grain), bins, the insulated shed 
and the energy expended to create the 
insects’ preferred habitat. Crickets don’t 
care much about light, but they do prefer 
warm temperatures. 

The bugs also like the many nooks 
and crevices provided by the stacked 
paperboard egg cartons that Swanson 
places in the bins. Each bin contains 
several hundred crickets, but these are 
bugs that seem to enjoy the company 
of their own kind ... up to a point. “You 
can't overcrowd them,” Swanson said. 
“Crickets self-regulate. If they’re over- 
crowded and stressed, they take bites 
out of each other." 

A recent, unsuccessful Indiegogo 
fundraising campaign has not damp- 
ened the Swansons' hopes. Their initial 
plan is to have the farming operation 
take over either their basement or the 
entire garage; down the road, they envi- 
sion a 5,000-square-foot facility with 
commercial-grade equipment. 

Harvesting crickets requires just two 
common devices: a fridge and a freezer. 
Placed in the former, the insects soon 
experience a dormant condition called 
diapause; transferred to the latter, they 
expire. Swanson said he’s committed 
to treating his animals humanely; some 
studies suggest that the insects cannot 
feel pain at all. 

The harvested crickets can be either 
roasted or dehydrated. With seasonings, 
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Sugared Start 

PASTRY CHEF OPENING-FINE 
DINER - IN BURUNGTON 
ANDREW LESTOURGEON, owner 
of LITTLE SWEETS, left his 

pastry chef gig at hen of 
the wood on August 1. 

He flew the coop to 
begin a hush-hush new 
project, slated to open at 
Burlington’s 111 St. Paul 
Street “before Valentine’s 
Day,” he says. 

Now LeStourgeon can 
announce his collaboration 
with ROB DOWNEY, CEO of 
THIRD PLACE and ZERO GRAVITY 
CRAFT BREWERY, as Well 

as a partner in American 

FLATBREAD BURLINGTON HEARTH. 

Their “fine diner," monarch 

& THE MILKWEED, will foCUS 

on LeStourgeon’s pastry 
specialties. 

But don’t call it a bakery. 
The restaurant will serve 
breakfast, lunch, dinner 
and cocktails. “It’s not 
at all fine dining, and it's 
not a diner, but it's a take 
on a comfortable sort of 
food that people want to 
eat all the time instead of 
special-occasion stuff,” 
says upscale-kitchen lifer 
LeStourgeon. 

JEFF BAUMANN, best 

known as bar manager at 


prohibition pig, will lead 
the cocktail program. 

Most importantly, amanda 
wildermuth, who worked 
alongside LeStourgeon at 
Hen of the Wood, will step 
in as pastry chef. “She's 
got a big job ahead of her. 

I can’t even satisfy myself, 
so good luck,” jokes the 

LeStourgeon calls 
his and Downey's plans 
“a big business inside a 
little space.” The pair 
first met when the chef 
visited the former Guild 
Fine Meats storefront in 
April. “I was looking at 


the space confidentially, 
and [Downey] presented 
himself as the landlord,” 
recalls LeStourgeon. It 
soon became “less of a 
five-minute walk-through 
and more of a five-hour 
meeting.” 

The pair’s goal for 
Monarch is to conjure the 
delight of childhood with 
a scoop shop of ice creams, 
sorbets, milkshakes and 
frozen yogurt; and savory 
dishes including pot pies, 
quiches, corn dogs and 
sandwiches in “cute shapes 
and sizes.” Sweet pastries 
will include new treats 


as well as classics such as 
LeStourgeon’s cinnamon 
buns, opera cake and 
caneles. 

Guests at all hours will 
be able to stop in for meals 
or snacks paired with java 
from brio coffeeworks. And 
Monarch won’t be the only 
place to get LeStourgeon’s 
wares — he says he plans on 
launching a “huge wholesale 
department.” Burlington has 
never been sweeter. 

— A.L 

Entrees 
& Exits 

BEE'S KNEES CLOSES; 

ARCHIE'S GRILL RETURNS 
Running a restaurant and 
raising a family was more 
than sharon deitz carou bar- 
gained for when she opened 
the bee's knees in Morrisville 
12 years ago. She put the 
locavore restaurant, cafe 
and community space up 
for sale last year, but, until 
now, she had no success in 
cementing a replacement. 
The timing couldn't be 
better — in just a few weeks, 
Caroli and her husband will 
adopt a second child. The 
Bee’s Knees served its final 
meals on November 1. 

The family will retain 
ownership of the building 
and live on-site, but new 
tenant blackbird wellness, 
owned by Jennifer moody, 
will rent the bulk of the 
space. Moody currently op- 
erates her yoga and wellness 
massage studio on Pleasant 
Street in Morrisville, in the 
location that will become 
morrisville food co-op. 

When Moody moves 
Blackbird to 82 Lower 
Main Street, she’ll keep 
Bee's Knees chef ben gould 
busy with a new hot bar 
that she compares to the 
one at Burlington’s city 
market/onion river co- op. 
Fresh juices and smoothies 
will be sold there alongside 
other wellness items such 
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Bug Banquet «p.4z 

they become a crunchy snack or a rec- 
ipe-ready ingredient; finely ground, they 
produce a flour. 

Swanson prefers to call that product 
“cricket powder,” the better to encour- 
age a parallel with processed-protein 
powders used as nutritional supple- 
ments. Containing up to 70 percent 
protein, he said, cricket powder can 
replace a portion of conventional flour 
in baking, or be added to sauces and 
soups as a thickening agent and protein 
booster. Not all cricket powders are 
the same, Swanson noted — like coffee, 
they derive a complexity of flavor from 
the particular species, roasting process 
and grind. 


I INI ID BE IRE FROM 
THE BEGINNING ID MAKE 
SURE THAI THE INSECTS THAT 
I'M RAISING ARE HEALTHY. 

FED THE RIGHT STUFF AND THAT 
IT S AN HONEST PRODUCT. 

STEVE SWANSON 


Ultimately, Swanson said, he’d like 
Tomorrow’s Harvest to be a producer 
of cricket powder, a far more versatile 
g ingredient than whole roasted bugs. If, 
~j as he put it, crickets are the “gateway 
5 bug," then cricket powder is the gateway 
§ to cricket consumption. One risk: Some 
iu people with shellfish allergies can react 
adversely to insects. The culprit appears 
to be a protein shared by all arthropods. 

While some may balk at the notion of 
S adding bugs to food, Swanson and other 
2 entomophagy advocates point out that 
2 big ag has already done it for you. No 
5 process can rid comestibles of insects, 
so, 20 years ago, the FDA threw up its 
bureaucratic hands and established 
<* levels of insect-part acceptability — for 
o broccoli, for instance, the limit is “60 
2 aphids, thrips or mites per 100 grams.” 

§ Put another way: There’s no such 
thing as a vegetarian. 

Swanson acknowledged that the 
“you’re already eating them” argument 
may not convince the leery. But a 2013 
report by the Food and Agriculture 
o Organization of the United Nations 
S offers stronger persuasion. It reveals 
5 that, compared with cows, pigs and 


chickens, insects consume far less water, 
emit fewer greenhouse gases and convert 
feed to meat more efficiently. Bugs can 
also feed on biowaste for a closed-loop, 
one-two ecological punch. As a bonus, 
said Swanson, their excrement, known 
as ff ass, makes excellent fertilizer. 

Nutritionally, bugs are a good source 
of protein, fatty acids, fiber, phosphorus 
and magnesium, and they are unlikely to 
carry devastating diseases such as bird 
flu and mad cow disease. The UN report 
further touts insect farming as offering a 
sustainable, low-cost living for impover- 
ished people worldwide. 

Crickets have another thing going for 
them: The little buggers reproduce fast. 
In Swanson’s experience, crickets take 
about eight to 12 weeks to go from egg 
to harvestable protein source. For beef 
cattle, that figure is closer to 18 months. 

All these points feature in Swanson’s 
presentation on the benefits of bug 
consumption, which also plays up the 
role of agricultural emissions in climate 
change. “If we really go after the live- 
stock industry,” he said, “it can make a 
bigger difference more quickly than, say, 
if everyone went solar.” 

So why isn’t the edible-insect in- 
dustry thriving? Rachael Young is a 
former Montpelier resident who owns 
a company called Eat Yummy Bugs and 
works as an agricultural consultant to 
the edible-insect industry in Austin, 
Texas. The problem, she said in a phone 
conversation with Seven Days, is that the 
industry hasn't kept pace with the hype 
attending it. 

That’s not to say the Swansons are 
alone in their endeavor; Steve cited such 
predecessors as Big Cricket Farms in 
Youngstown, Ohio, the largest producer 
of food-grade insects in the country; and 
Bitty Foods, the headline-grabbing San 
Francisco-based company that makes 
cricket-laced flour and cookies. 

But these are still comparatively small 
enterprises. “For the large cricket farms 
in the United States, the edible-insect 
industry doesn't really move the needle,” 
Young said. Such companies, she noted, 
still make most of their money selling 
crickets to pet stores. “They're not really 
incentivized to ... change their quality or 
distribution.” 

Young believes that smaller edible- 
insect startups such as the Swansons’ 
could give the industry the jolt it needs. 
“I still really believe in this industry," 
she said. “If there’s anywhere that [we'll 
find] the creativity needed to make 
this viable, I think it could come out of 
Vermont. There’s a really cool counter- 
culture there ... and it’s an agricultural 
problem” — implying that local farming 
know-how could be a boon. 


The most formidable obstacle to 
wide-scale entomophagy is not one 
that can easily be bounded over or 
scurried beneath: People of many dif- 
ferent cultures see bugs as critters to 
squish, not eat. 

If the Swansons’ own young family 
is any indication, though, this bias 
is a learned one. Steve reported that 
their 2-year-old son is currently going 
through a fussy phase. He doesn’t like 
the texture of “conventional” meats but 


is happy to gobble down roasted crickets 
by the handful. Adding cricket powder to 
kids’ preferred foods works as a sneaky 
means of upping their protein content, 
the father of two noted. 

Cricket mac and cheese, anyone? © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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as vitamins and supplements, 
while yoga and massage take 
place upstairs. 


Shelburne-area residents can 
stop mourning the demise of 
Archie's grill, which closed 
in July, leaving the close-knit 
community without a local 
burger joint. 

Though a dunkin' donuts 
will soon fill the original 
Shelburne Road location, 
Archie’s will reopen in 
December just across the street 
at 4066 Shelburne Road, marco's 
pizza & grill, still open at its 
South Burlington location, most 
recently occupied the space. 

Original owner dick hess said 
on Facebook, "I will be there 
for a little while to help it get 
up and going, and then be a 
customer instead of an owner.” 


Throwback 

Brew 

HOGBACK MOUNTAIN BREWING 
DEBUTS IN BRISTOL 
Friends and family have 
been enjoying kevin hanson's 
beer since the 1990s. But the 
sixtysomething Bristol native 
waited until retirement to 
toss his bottles into the local 
beer market. 

“I'm at the point in my life 
when 1 can do something less 
stressful than my previous 
job,” he tells Seven Days. 
Given his longtime interest 
in brewing, coupled with 
the awards his handmade 
suds have taken in regional 
competitions, beer “seemed 
like a natural fit.” 

Last week, Hanson sold 
10 cases of hogback mountain 
brewing beer — produced 
in micro-batches on a 



one-and-a-half-barrel brew- 
house in his barn — to Bristol 

DISCOUNT BEVERAGE & REDEMPTION. 

Hogback's inaugural 
brews include a malty pale 
ale dubbed 1st Run, produced 
with Bristol-grown Chinook 
hops; and Drake & Smith 
brown ale, a dark, chocolaty 


quaff with a hoppy finish. 
The labels (1st Run is part 
of Hanson’s experimental 
Carriage Barn series) feature 
the names and images of 
longtime Bristol businesses, 
in homage to the brewer’s 
hometown history. 

Up next, Hanson says, 
he’s working on a porter, 
which he’ll pour alongside 
last week’s releases at a 
tasting party at bar antidote 
in Vergennes on Thursday, 
November 19. 

Hanson says his beers 
will remain on draft — when 
available — at Antidote 
thereafter, and that he will 
begin shopping beers around 
to other Addison County 
bars and restaurants as sup- 
plies allow. 

“Once I get more capacity, 
I’ll probably be beating the 
bushes a little more,” Hanson 
says, noting that he’s chosen 
a labor-intensive “entrepre- 
neurial adventure" for his 
retirement. 


“It’s not a part-time job by 
any stretch of the imagina- 
tion,” he says. “As a matter 
of fact, a couple [Vermont] 
breweries have decided to 
throw in the towel recently 
because they were trying to 
do it as a part-time thing.” 
Those would be Northfield’s 
Paine Mountain Brewing and 
Sheldon’s Liftline Brewing, 
both of whose owners cited 
lack of time as their domi- 
nant reason for closing. But 
Hanson hopes his full-time 
focus and decades of experi- 
ence will keep Hogback brews 
on the market for years to 


CONNECT 

Follow us on Twitter for the 
latest food gossip! Alice Levitt: 
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Seven 
Questions 
for Bill 
Yosses 

A former White House pastry chef talks compost, 
teaching gardens and presidential palates 


L ast week, scores of teachers, 
nonprofits, government offi- 
cials and farmers convened at 
Sterling College's Craftsbury 
Common campus for the second 
annual Northeast Kingdom Farm-to- 
School Conference. There were work- 
shops on garden-based teaching, lo- 
cavore lunches, ag-based after-school 
programming, and ways to fund any 
and all of the above. 

After lunch, Bill Yosses delivered 
the keynote address. As founder of 
the New York-based Kitchen Garden 
Laboratory, Yosses facilitates garden- 
and kitchen-based programs in un- 
derfunded, low-income city schools. 
If anyone can offer insight on bringing 
farm-to-school programming to the 
masses, it’s this guy. 

But Yosses spent most of his 
career as a pastry chef. After working 
under noted chefs Daniel Boulud and 
Thomas Keller, Yosses ran the dessert 
programs at New York dining desti- 
nations Bouley, Tavern on the Green 
and Montrachet. Then, in 2006, First 
Lady Laura Bush hired him to bake in 
the White House kitchen. His post as 
executive pastry chef lasted more than 



On Pennsylvania Avenue, Yosses 
created sweets and treats for the Bush 
and Obama families, military brass, 
and visiting dignitaries, guests and 
celebrities during the White House’s 
annual state dinners. 

While working with First Lady 
Michelle Obama on her Let’s Move! 
childhood obesity initiative, Yosses says 


he experienced a “sea change” in how he 
perceived his work. Chefs, he realized, 
wield great influence on how people eat 
and relate to food and ingredients. 

In 2014, Yosses decided to point his 
rubber spatula toward a new audience, 
and the Kitchen Garden Laboratory 
was born. That work brought him to 
the Kingdom last week. Before leaving 
Vermont on Thursday, Yosses took a 
call with Seven Days. Excerpts of that 
conversation follow. 

SEVEN DAYS: Many Vermonters see 
our state as a leader in the effort to 
build an integrated, inclusive food 
system. What do you see, from the 
outside looking in? 

BILL YOSSES: Vermont is definitely 
a leader. I think the reason for that is 
that people are engaged and interested 
in — and very proud of — where their 
food comes from, and that's been going 
on for a long time. It’s very much part of 
the Vermont DNA to be aware of these 
things, and the quality of the food here 
is extraordinary. 

Organizations like [Green Mountain] 
Farm-to-School and colleges like 
[Sterling] and [New England Culinary 
Institute] and Shelburne Farms are a 
reflection and an outgrowth of that cul- 
ture in Vermont, and they’ve set a high 
bar. Nobody who’s interested in the 
ethics of food and agriculture can ignore 
what's happening here. 


More food after the 
classifieds section page 47 




SD: Many people think of having 
limited access to fresh food as an 
urban problem. How does the issue 
play out in rural America? 

BY: It's important for everyone to 
reestablish a relationship with food 
literacy. [Regarding urban versus rural], 
the disconnect is the same. There are 
food deserts, where people are not 
exposed to this whole rich world of 
fruits and vegetables, everywhere. We 
may imagine that the gap is easier to 
bridge in Vermont, but if parents work 
two jobs, getting to see a farm or a 
garden can be really hard. 

SD: What food-forward favors can we 
do for our kids in the home? 

BY: Cook with them — and, yes, that 
includes learning how to use a knife 
and not cut yourself. It's a fun time, but 
it’s a fun serious time. I use the world 
“mindfulness” to remind kids that 
we’re doing something with sharp and 


hot objects, and that it takes focus and 
attention to make sure something comes 
out right But they like that. It’s like 
learning a sport, and they take to it. It’s 
the best way to introduce [kids] to this 
process, and it changes the dynamic. 
Schedules are often dictated by parents, 
and one of the ways children rebel is 
with food preferences. They learn, Oh, 
I can have preferences, and I can define 
myself by saying I don't like that, or I 
don'tlike this. A kid can say, “I’m my own 
person; I don't like carrots,” but when 
they’re involved in growing and cooking 
carrots, they can make it their own. 

SD: What's one telling experience 
you've had in the kitchen or garden 
with kids? 

BY: Kids love [compost] because in 
certain parts of the cycle there’s a lot 
of worms and squiggly bugs. They like 
being grossed out by that. Also, the 
compost finishes the story for them. 
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year's shindig the 
best party ever. 
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HANKSGIVIN 


VERMONT'S CULINARY 
RESORT & SPA" 


Our Menu Includes: 

Traditional Roasted Turkey 
Old Fashioned Corn Bread 
Stuffing 

Seafood & Raw Bar 
Gourmet Dessert Display 
Prime Rib 

Creme Brule French Toast 
Blue Point Oysters 
Omelets to Order 
And all your seasonal favorites 


TWO SEATINGS - 3PM & 5PM 
PLEASE CALL FOR RESERVATIONS: 


TRADITIONAL 
THANKSGIVING 
WITH ALL 
THE FIXINS’ ,■ 


$30 PRIX FIXE MENU 




Thursday November 26th 
11am-5pm 

(last seating will be 4:45pm) 
Adults: $45 / 6-11: $20 / 5-Under: Free* 


Bill Yosses « P .47 tasty and nutritious foods made with 

great ingredients. There was not a lot of 
Kids see this as a complete story with build up or frou frou - everything was 
chapters. We talk about a seed, and very pared down. As a cook, I learned 
a plant, and what is photosynthesis, a lot about the nobility of great, simple 
and how does sunlight become energy food cooked in a healthy manner. With 
through this process; about pollination dessert, I’m perfectly willing to accept 


and this world of 
honeybees and other 
pollinators and how 
they've evolved over 
eons to complement 
plant life on Earth. We 
show them a tomato 
flower and this tiny 
green dot on the end. 

That’s a tomato that 
has not been fertilized. 

At a point, it’s like, 

OK, we understand 
that we eat the fruits 
and vegetables, but 
what happens to the 
rest ? That story is 
about those nutrients 
returning to the soil 
through the composting 
method. That’s the end 
of the fairy tale, where 
all those good things go 
back to the earth and it 
all begins again. 

SD: What was a 
highlight of working 
at the White House? 

BY: Mrs. Obama invited 
school kids from around 
the country to come 
and plant the garden. 

We brought the same 
kids back a few months 
later. We harvested and 
washed the vegetables 
and cooked and ate at 
picnic tables with Mrs. 

Obama. During both 
planting and harvesting — you can’t help 
but be hopeful for the future when you 
see this and the way those kids reacted. 
With all that’s going on 
that moment can happe 
some hope for the human 

SD: Any key lessons 
cooking for the Obar 
families? 

BY: Oddly enough, they’re very similar. 


that there may be 
; nothing such as a 
I healthy dessert. 
I But there will be 
8 a relationship to a 
| healthy lifestyle that 
8 includes dessert. Give 
s me butter and lard 
5 and heavy cream, 
p but make it cream 
" from an artisanal 
dairy and eggs from 
a great hen who can 

eat. Use whole grains, 
and grains other than 
wheat. In that case, 
you don’t need much 
of it, because your 
palate realizes how 
full of nutrients these 

SD: Anything else 
you'd like to add? 

BY: No question 

about the gingerbread 
White House? We 
would build this huge 
gingerbread house 
every holiday season 
- it was, like, 400 
pounds — and every 
year we’d try to outdo 
the last. One year we 
opened up the rooms 
like a dollhouse and 
remade the [furniture] 
with chocolate and 
marzipan. That just 
>s quotient through the 
roof. The [White House] carpenters 
got involved and helped us fashion this 
the world, if fountain in front of the gingerbread 
there really is house. The electricians had to come 
up with special lighting, and the 
engineers helped, too. All of the house 
staff departments got involved, and it 
became this kind of team-building effort 
throughout the house. The resident staff 
of the White House are these unsung 



THEY CAN MAKE 
ITTHEIROWN. 

BILL YOSSES 

drove the s 


They both like good food, and they like heroes who are extremely devoted t< 
very homey American food. One of the the president and to the presidency 


occupational hazards of the presidency 
is having extremely rich food pushed 
at you all the time. Everyone wants 
to impress — and usually it's with the 
most rich and caloric dish. So both 
families asked for simply prepared. 


itself. They’re very discreet — you n< 
hear them gossiping, and they hear 
plenty. I always like to take a moment to 
give them credit. © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 
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Feel- Good Fest 



List your upcoming event here for free! 

SUBMISSION DEADLINES: 


• ALL SUBMISSIONS Ml 


CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS: 

LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WRITTEN BY KRISTEN RAVIN. S 
1ST AND OTHER FACTORS. CLASSES Af* 


As cold and flu season rears its ugly head, what better way to stock up on 
salubrious sustenance and immune-toughening tips than heading to the 
Hunger Mountain Co-op Food and Wellness Expo? This family-friendly health 
hub offers samples of Vermont artisan breads, cheeses and sweets, as well as 
the chance to chat with local practitioners about holistic health, acupuncture 
and herbalism. In a new twist on the annual event, three local purveyors step 
up to the mic to share their experiences in the world of food production. Be 
sure to bring your young’uns: A kids’ area comes complete with soap sculpting 
and pumpkin painting. 

HUNGER MOUNTAIN CO-OP FOOD AND WELLNESS EXPO 

Saturday, NovemberM, 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m., at Montpelier City Hall. Free. Info, 223- 
8000. hungermountain.coop 



Playing It by Ear 

“All the world's a stage, / And all the men and women merely players; / 
They have their exits and their entrances; / And one man in his time plays 
many parts," muses Jaques in William Shakespeare's As You Like It. When 
he wrote these lines, thebard couldn't have known how perfectly they 
would apply to the merry jesters of the Improvised Shakespeare Company. 
These Chicago-based thespians use Shakespearean themes and audience 
prompts to craft unscripted, off-the-cuff plays before viewers’ very eyes. 
Poetic language, fantastical characters, sword-swinging action and, of 
course, star-crossed lovers are the ties that bind each original performance. 
Get thee to the FlynnSpace for a one-of-a-kind laugh riot. 



Revival 


D om Flemons wb's'b.b'rfiin 1982,fcut'he 

channels the sounds of ragtime. Piedmont 
blues, southern folk and jug-band music like 
'Someone from another time. Despite his penchant 
for the musical traditions of yesteryear, the Carolina 
(Chocolate Drops cofounder is neither an anachronism 
nor a reenactor. He takes a new-school approach 
to old-fangled tunes, aiming, as his website states. 

"to create new soundscapes that generate interest- ' 
in old-time folk music." With his banjo, harmonica, 
fife and bones in tow, the self-proclaimed "American® 
Songster” takes listeners on a sonic journey through 
time with selections from his first post-Chocolate 
Drops solo album, Prospect Hill. 


IMPROVISED SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 


N0V.18 ! LGBTQ 


N0V.12-I4 1 COMEDY 


Body of Work 

The intersection of sexuality and the body is at the heart of a 
w collection of written works titled QDA:A Queer Disability 
| Anthology. Through poetry, fiction, nonfiction and comics, 48 
rs from around the globe explore their experiences as 
members of the LGBTQ and disabled communities. Two such 
contributors are John Killacky (pictured), executive director 
of the Flynn Center for the Performing Arts, who lives with 
diminished feeling and motor skills resulting from a spinal 
surgery, and his husband, Larry Connolly, a writing professor at 
Champlain College. Killacky and Connolly convene at Phoenix 
Books Burlington for an in-depth discussion of the anthology in 
which writers reveal both strengths and vulnerabilities in existing 
with multiple social identities. 



JOHN KILLACKY AND LARRY CONNOLLY 

Wednesday, Novemberl8,7 p.m.. at Phoenix Books Burlington. $3. Info, 
44B-3350. phoenixbooks.biz 



calendar 


EATING WELL ONABUDGETFOR FAMILIES: A 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: Attendees deepen their 

Wellspring Mental Health and Wellness Center, 
Hardwick. 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 472-6694. 

MINDFUL WORKWEEKS: WEDNESDAY NIGHT 

MINDFULNESS CLASS: Dogma-free medita- 
Exquisite Mind Studio. Burlington. 6-7:30 p.m. 
MORNING FLOW YOGA: Start your day with a 

540-0186. 

NIA WITH LINDA: World music and movements 

Studio. Burlington. 8:30 am. S14. Info. 372-1721. 
POSTNATAL REHAB: Babies are welcome at a class 

Burlington. 10:30-11:30 a.m. $15. Info. 829-0211. 
PRENATAL BALLET BARRE: Expectant mothers in 
Studio, Burlington. 5:30-6:30 p.m. S15. Info, 
PRENATAL YOGA CLASS: Moms-to-be prepare 

Method Studio. Burlington.12:15-l:15 p.m. $15. Info, 
829-OZI1. 

PUSH-UPS IN THE PARK: Fitness fanatics get a 
a.m. $5-15. Info. 658-0949. E 

Burlington, 6-7 p.m. S10. Info. 578-9243. 

RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: A stretching ses- 

Burlington. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 861-3150. 
VINYASA FLOW YOGA: Breathe in. breathe outl 

Info. 540-0186. 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT SOUND MEDITATION: The 

540-0186. 

YOGA FOR A CAUSE: Yogis hit the mat to support 

Collective. Burlington, 5:45-6:45 p.m. $10 sug- 
gested donation. Info, 540-0186, 

349-0026. 


FREE MEAL FOR VETERANS 8i MILITARY 
PERSONNEL: America's heroes are the gues 

ner. Hilton Burlington. 6:30 am. -10 pjn.Fre 


2 holidays 


BILL LIPKE & BILL MARES: A Veterans Day 


LYSANDER PIANO TRIO: "Recovered Voices: Music 

7:30 p.m! $6-20. info, 443-6433. 

VETERANS DAY COMMEMORATIVE CEREMONY: All 

Castleton University.il a.m. Free. Info, 468-1231. 

VETERANS DAY PANEL DISCUSSION: A soldier, a 

7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 654-2000. 

VETERANS DAY SERVICE: Folks who have served 

VFW Post 309, Peru. N.Y.,11 am. Free. Info. 
518-643-2309. 

HIGHGATE FALL STORY TIME: Budding bookworms 
Mrs. Liza. Highgate Public Library. 10 am. Free. 
KIDS' OPEN GYM: Physical fitness is 
Williston. 6-7 p.m. Free. Info. 

LEGO CLUB: Youngsters ages 

SEA MONSTERS: A 
PREHISTORIC ADVENTURE*: 

a.m.. 12:45 & 2:45 p.m. $3-5 plus regular admis- 


STORY TIME A PLAYGROUP: Engrossing plots 
11:30 p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. 


FIDDLE JAM: Acoustic players catch up at a bow- 
7:15-9:15 p.m. Donations. Info. 775-1182. 

THE INDIGO GIRLS: Folk rock fans flock to hear the 
p.m. $49.75-59.75. Info. 775-0903. 

MAVIS STAPLES & JOAN OSBORNE: The two 

SINGERS & PLAYERS OF INSTRUMENTS: Musicians 



language 

BEGINNER ENGLISH LANGUAGE CLASS: Students 
Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 6:30-8 :30 p.m. 


BUTCHER': Staged by the Centaur Theatre 

CINEMANIA: Cinema hounds flock to the theater 

Theatre. Montreal. 10 a.m. & 12:45 p.m. $14.50 


JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE FREE SPEAKER SERIES: 

listeners with "Bacterial Systems Revealed Using 

Hall. Johnson State College, 4-5:15 
pjn. Free Info, 635-1327. 

TIM ZIMMERMANN: The repo ter 

1 ~ Info. 656-2076. 

theater 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: 

Middlebury. 7 p.m. $10-17. Info, 382-9222. 

ROMEO AND JULIET: Shakespeare enthusiasts 




community 

MJLG.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 
CONVERSATION: Individuals of any and all gender 

PUBLIC HEARING ON AGRICULTURE: Farmers 

PUBLIC HEARING ON TRANSPORTATION: Locals 

La Quinta Inn and Suites. St. Albans, 6:30 p.m. Free. 

VERMONT WOMEN’S FUND CELEBRATION: 

Center, UVM. Burlington. 5:30 p.m. S50-100. Info, 


DANCE COMPOSITION LAB: Structured improvi- 

VERMONT COLLEGE FACULTY SHOWCASE: Dance 
7:30 p.m. $6-12. Info. 443-6433! 


words 

COMMUNITY BOOK DISCUSSION: Salmon 

School, Duxbury. 6:30 p.m. Free. I nfo. 244-7036. 

'HISTORY OF JERICHO DISTRICT: Leo Zacharski's 

Greater Hartford United Church of Christ. 7 p.m. 
READING GROUP DISCUSSION: A two-part talk 

STORYCRAFT: THE BUILDING BLOCKS OF 
CREATIVE WRITING: Wordsmlths put pen to paper 

Keith Morrill. Bixby Memorial Library. Vergennes, 
6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 877-2211, ext. 208. 

THE WEDNESDAY WORKSHOP: CHAPTER FOCUS: 


THU. 12 

comedy 

IMPROVISED SHAKESPEARE COMPANY: Audience 


7-9 p.m. S2-10. Info. 646-580-0017. 

environment 

RECYCLING 101 - ITS EASY. AND ITS THE LAW: 

MOBILE VET CENTER: The Depa tment of Veterans 

TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: Teens answer questions 


TROPICAL FISH CLUB MONTHLY MEETING: 

WHAT'S UP WITH TOM BOMBADIL?: J.R.R. Tolkien 

p.m. Free. Info, 497-2345. ^ 

film 

'AUTISM IN LOVE': Three people on the autism 




Healthy Women 


Needed for a Study 


on Menopause 


and the Brain 


Healthy postmenopausal 
women (50-60 years old) 
needed for a 1 visit UVM study 
brain MRI. 









calendar 


sports 

BURLINGTON RUGBY FOOTBALL CLUB: New and 


BIG MAKERS: JAE RHIM LEE & MIKE MA: According 

Tour. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury. 6 p.m. Free. 




FICTION BOOK GROUP: Bibliophiles break down 


SONGWRITING WORKSHOP: Seth Cronin guides 
strains. 22 Church St.. Burlington. 6:30 p.m. Free: 


STEPHEN P. KIERNAN: The ermont-based writer 

SYDNEY LEA. NEIL SHEPARD & BRETT ANN 


NANCY COTT: Listeners engage in The Rei(g)n of 

7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 443-5000. ^ 

WILLIAM CRONON: "The Riddle of Sustalnablli y: A 


QUEEN CITY CONTRA DANCE: Colin McCaffrey. 

under!2. Info, 371-9492. 

STUDENT WORKS CONCERT: Pupils perform 

Middlebury College. 8 p.m. S6-12. Info. 443-6433. 

environment 

EVERYTHING YOU EVER WANTED TO KNOW 
ABOUT INDUSTRIAL WIND TURBINES (BUT WERE 
AFRAID TO ASK)': Professor Ben Luce outlines 

6:30 p.m. Free: cash bar. Info. 527-7933. 

CHICKEN AND BISCUIT DINNER & HARVEST 

Burlington. 4-7:30 p.m. $5-10: $30 per family of 


theater 

Brick Box Theate . Paramount Theatre. Rutland. 
7:30 p.m. $20. Info. 775-0903. 

DON JUAN COMES BACK FROM THE WAR': The i - 

Dartmouth College. Hanover N.H.. 8 p.m. $10-12. 

IMPROVISED SHAKESPEARE COMPANY: Audience 

light. FlynnSpace. Burlington, 8 p.m. $26-30. Info. 
863-5933. 

THE LARAMIE PROJECT: Moises Kaufman's drama 

p.m. $10. Info. 800-776-6675. 

'MARAT/SADE': Using the French Revolution as a 

ROMEO AND JULIET: 5eeWED.il. 

•WHITE CHRISTMAS': Two World War II veterans 


•WOMEN'S FICTIONS: A ONE-ACT PLAY': V 


YOUNG PROFESSIONALS SALON: A casual evening 

Arts Center. Burlington. 7-10:30 p.m. $5. Info, 
518-649-6464. 


conferences 


VERMONT HUMANITIES COUNCIL FALL 
CONFERENCE: SOLO OUT. The theme "Why Do 

Burlington. 3:30-9 p.m. $79-129: $30 for Friday 
evening dinner. Info, 262-1355. 

MAGGIE'S ADULT FIBER FRIDAY: Veteran knitter 

Essex Junction. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 6mag- 


'YOU CANT TAK 




dance 


:e IT WITH YOU': Theater I v- 


OPEN-LEVEL IMPROVISATION: Structured prompts. 
Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. $12. Info. 


RUMMAGE SALE: Deal seekers browse a treasure 
Burlington.9a.m.-6 p.m. Free. Info. 864-6515. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL: Cinephiles screen 

Strand Theatre. Plattsburgh, 
N.Y..7-9 p.m. $5-30; free for 
SUNY Plattsburgh students. 


community 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior citizens 

preregister. Info. 262-6268. 

HOME SHARE NOW INFORMATION SESSION: 

Montpelier*i2:30-2 p.m. Free. Info. 479-"" ' 



REEL ROCK FILM TOUR: From big walls to big 

School. Burlington, food trucks, 5:30 p.m.: Film. 7:30 

food & drink 

FIRKIN FRIDAYS: Suds lovers sip unique small- 
Burlington. noon. Free. Info. 651-4114. 

LOCAL EATS! SERIES: LOCAL POTION: B eer hero 

6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 




. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 748-82 
CRAFTERNOON: Creative kiddos in grades 4 and up 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books. Finger plays 

DUNGEONS 8i DRAGONS: Imaginative XP earners 

EARLY-8IRD MATH: Books, songs and games put 
Library. 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 434-3036. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Sing-alongs with Robert 

Ister. Info. B65-7216. 

MUSICAL STORY TIME: Melody makers of all ages 
ments. Essex Free Library. 10:30-11:30 a.m. 

READING DOROTHY'S LIST WITH 

SEA MONSTERS: A 
PREHISTORIC ADVENTURE': 

SeeWED.ll. 

STORY TIME: Tots sit tight for 
Hubbard Library. Montpelier. 10:30 
THINKSAFE FOR KIDS: An informative program 
Way, Milton. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 893-4922. 


BRIDGE CLUB: Si 

health & fitness 

COMMUNITY HATHA YOGA: 

Info. 683-4918. 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and giggle! 

Free. Info. 999-7373. 

MORNING FLOW YOGA: See WEO.ll. 

PRESEASON SNOW WARRIOR SERIES: Yogis get 

Sangha Studio, B urtington. 5:30-6:30 p.m. $10-12: 

RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: See WED.ll. 

SOUL PARTY YOGA SERIES: Emina Kelestura 


HANA'S SUITCASE’: See WED.ll. 10 a.m. &12:45 

music 

CHRIS COLLINS 8i THE BOULDER CANYON BAND: 

'HE WROTE THAT TOO: A TRIBUTE TO JOHNNY 

River and That Old Black Magic" honor the legen - 
$5-10. Info. 382-9222. 

ORIANA SINGERS: Under the direction of William 

UVM CONCERT BAND: Led by Tom Toner, student 


WORK WEEKEND: H el ping hands scrape, paint. 





DAVID S. ROSENTHAL: As part of the Laura Mann 


WRITING SALON: Wordsmiths employ neurosci- 


EDUCATION ENRICHMENT FOR EVERYONE: FALL 

the Battle of Stalingrad:’ Faith United Methodist 

AN EVENING WITH BILL MCKIBBEN: The professor 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Free: cash bar. Info, info@charlot- 


12 ANGRY MEN': Johnson State College students 
Johnson State College, 7:30-9:30 p.m. Free. Info, 


'BALTIMORE WALTZ*: Siblings Anna and Carl 

603-646-2422. 

THE CRUCIBLE*: Saint Michael's College presents 
power, lust and greed. McCarthy Arts Center. Saint 

-DON JUAN COMES BACK FROM THE WAR 1 : See 


Shelburne Players. 

9:30 p.m. S12-15. Info. 343-2602. 

THE LARAMIE PROJECT: See THU. 12. 7 p.m 
LAUGHTER ON THE 23RD FLOOR’: li 

Hartland.7:30 p.m. S20. Info. 457-3500. 
‘MARAT/SADE’: See THU.I2. 

-ROMEO AND JULIET: See WED.ll. 

•WAIT UNTIL DARK': A blind housewife and her 

Opera House. 7-9:30 p.m. S10-18. Info. 888-4507. 
-WHEN IN ROME': Mythological gods meddle in 

■WHITE CHRISTMAS': See THU.12. 

-WOMEN'S FICTIONS: A ONE-ACT PLAT: See 

"YOU CANT TAKE IT WITH YOU 1 : 


FRIDAY MORNING WORKSHOP: Lit lovers analyze 
Writers Workshop members. 22 Church St.. 


SAT.14 


bazaars 

HARVEST CRAFT & VENDOR SHOW: Artisans offer 
& High School, Hyde Park. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 

RUMMAGE SALE: See FRI.13. 9 a,m.-2 p.m. 

SAINT LUKE’S RUMMAGE SALE: Gently used doth- 

City. 8 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 524-6212. 

comedy 

IMPROVISED SHAKESPEARE COMPANY: See 

THU.12. 2 & 8 p.m. 


MONTPELIER MEMORY CAFE: People experienc- 


Center.l0-ll:30a.m. Fr 


SECOND SATURDAY: MOUNTAIN BREWS!: Author 

VERMONT COMPASSION CENTERS: Folks get 
Center. Burlington. 11:30 a.m. -12:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

conferences 

LEGITHON: See FRI.13. 9 a.m.-midn!ght. 

VERMONT HUMANITIES COUNCIL FALL 
CONFERENCE: SeeFRI.13.7:15 a,m.-3:4S p.m. 

CREATING ORNAMENTS: People of all ages craft 
Free. Info. 868-7656. 


NORWICH CONTRA DANCE: A potluck supper 

785-4607. 

STUDENT WORK-IN-PROGRESS SHOWING: 

for the Arts. Middlebury College. 2 p.m. Free. Info. 
SWING DANCE: Quick-footed participants experi- 

8:30 p.m. $15. Info, 864-8382. 

CATAMOUNT TRAIL ASSOCIATION WINTER ART 
AUCTION 8. ANNUAL MEETING: Collectors bid 

CHICKEN AND BISCUIT DINNER & HARVEST 
BAZAAR: SeeFRI.13.10 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 

HUNGER MOUNTAIN CO-OP FOOD & WELLNESS 


INDEPENDENT COMMUNITY MEETING PLACE: 


Plattsburgh. N. 

SCHUSS: A FUNDRAISING CELEBRATION: Vintage 
Museum. Stowe. 5:30-9:30 p.m. $65: preregister. 

SILENT AUCTION: 




ABUN-DANCE!: An evening of music, dancing, a 

Library, 7-9:30 p.m. $10. Info. 777-7862. 

CONTRA DANCE: Fern Bradley is the caller at a 
Cornwall Town Hall.7-9:30p.m. $5. Info. 462-3722. 


food & drink 

BURLINGTON WINTER FARMERS MARKET. A bus- 

10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. lnfo.IlO-5172. 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: With the help of a tast- 

Burlington.il a.m.-4 p.m. Free. InfD, 864-1807. 
CULINARY CLASSIC: Who's the top chef? You be 

Foundation. The Essex Cullna y Resort & Spa. 6-9 
p.m. $75: S130 per couple. Info. 488-5495. 

DEER HUNTERS/COMMUNITY BREAKFAST: Rise 

coffee. Baptist Building. Fairfax. 4-9 a.m. $7. Info. 


HARVEST DINNER: Locals feast on a hearty spread. 

sic. 7-11 p.m. $8.50. Info. 518-643-2309. 

INFUSE YOUR BOOZE: HERBAL COCKTAILS AND 

LASAGNA SUPPER: Pans of cheesy baked pasta 


3-4 p.m. $25. Info. 864-0505. 

games 

NORTHERN VERMONT SCRABBLE CLUB: 

lnfo.524-1801. 


685-4841. 

SKI & SKATE SALE: Winter athletes stock up on 
Free. Info, 496-3643. 

fairs & festivals 

SUNY PLATTSBURGH ARTS & CRAFTS FAIR: 

House. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. $3: 

VERMONT CRAFTS & PRODUCTS FAIR: Shoppers 

Northfietd SL John the Evangelist Catholic Church. 
9 a.rrt-3 p.m. Free. Info, 485-8313. 


health & fitness 


AMERICAN MEDICINE CHEST CHALLENGE: Local 

locations statewide. Free. Info, 877-919-2622. 

AWAKEN INTUITION: KUNDALINI YOGA & 
MEDITATION SERIES: Happiness seekers connect 

ity. Sangha Studio, Burlington. 4-5:30 p.m. $7-15. 
Info. 448-4262. 

PRENATAL YOGA CLASS: See WED.ll. 10:30-11:30 




JEWELS & INCENSE': Students of Middle Eastern 


LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES': See WED.ll. 
‘MEN AT LUNCH*: Viewers learn the story behind 

Woodstock, 3 p.m. $5-11. Info, 457-2355. 

TEN THOUSAND SAINTS': This 2015 comedic 

Middlebury College. 3 & 8 p.m. Free. Info. 443-6433. 


CHRISTMAS BAZAAR: Baked goods and a soup- 

9 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Free. Info, 862-1595. 


MILTON PRE-CHRISTMAS CRAFT SHOW: More than 


SAT.14 » P.56 


calendar 


SAT.14 « P.55 


CRAFTSBURY LITERACY FAIR: B ooks. puppets. 

DAVID MACAULAY: Kids gear up For science and 
649-1114. 

DISCOVER THE BRAIN!: High school students 

ESSEX CHILDREN'S CHOIR CONCERT: Young singers 

Center. Saint Michael's College, Colchester. 4:30- 
5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2000. 

FAMILY ACROYOGA WORKSHOP: Kids and careglv- 

Burlington. 1:30-3 p.m. S15-20 per adult/child pair. 
Info. 448-4262. 

FARM CRAFT: PAST & PRESENT: Little ones ages 


in. S10-12 per adult/child pair: SI 


ALLIANCE FRAN^AISE CONVERSATION GROUP 

midday meal. La Villa Bistro & Pizzeria. Shelburne, 
noon-2 p.m. Cost of food and drink. Info. 793-4361. 

montreal 

'BUTCHER': SeeWED.ll, 2 8.8 p.m. 

CINEMANIA: SeeWED.ll. 

-HANA'S SUITCASE': See WED.ll. 2 p.m. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE GOSPEL CHOIR: Backed 

Hanover. N.H.. 2 p.m. S13.50-15. Info. 603-646-2422. 

7:30 p.m. $5-20. Info. 728-6464. 

THE DUPONT BROTHERS: Vocal harmonies and in- 


HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS 8i 
CLASSES: SUNCATCHER: Aspiring artisans ages 

time slot. Info. 475-2022. 

JUNK MUSIC WITH THE JUNKMAN: Three intera - 

NEIGHBORHOOD TOY STORE DAY ATTHE 
COLLECTION: Crafts, activities and an epic artificial 

Green, Wait sfield. 9:30 am. -5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
496-6055. 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: First through sixth grad- 


SATURDAY OROP-IN STORY TIME: A weekly selec- 
Burnham Memorial Library. Colchester. 10-10:30 
SATURDAY STORY TIME: Families gather for imagi- 
Infb. 448-3350. 


ter. Info. 868-3970. 


247-4295. 

HE WROTE THAT TOO: A TRIBUTE TO JOHNNY 
MERCER’: See FRI.13. 

HUDSON MOHAWKE ft THE DREAM: Hip-hop beats 
. ArtsRiot. Burlington. 8:30 p.m. 


MICHELE FAY BAND: Led by the accomplished 

MONTPELIER CHAMBER ORCHESTRA: Guest 


Lincoln, 7:30 p.m. $8: free for 
s. Info. 453-3803 


Library, Fort Ethan Allen. C 
noon. $5. Info. 310-9285. 

INTRO TO EXCEL: Columns, rows, cells, formulas 

V CAM'S DIGITAL EDITING CERTIFICATION: Adobe 


sports 

RUN YOUR CAN OFF: Joggers make strides along a 
e. Info. 425-4197' 


of the Heedless and the Wise." 1 
United Church of Hinesburg. 

UVM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 

Burlington. 7:30 p.m. Free. info. 656-2295. 
VERMONT VIRTUOSI: A chamber ensemble featur- 

Center. Saint Michaefs College. Colchester. 7:30 

outdoors 

CAMEL’S HUMP LOOP HIKE: Adventurers take 

WAGON RIDE WEEKENDS: A seasonal celebra- 



UNDERNEATH THE ABOVE SHOW NO. 1: INSPIRED 
BY THE FORTHCOMING ELECTIONS IN THE 
GREATEST COUNTRY IN THE HISTORY OF THE 


WORK WEEKEND: See FRI.13. 

politics 

DEBATE WATCH PARTY: Friends and neighbors 

DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY DEBATE: Politically con- 


8:30 p.m. Donations. Info. 525-1271. 

WAIT UNTIL DARK’: See FRI.13. 

WHEN IN ROME": See FRI.13. 

■WHITE CHRISTMAS': See THU.12. 2 8.7:30 p.m, 

WOMEN S FICTIONS: A ONE-ACT PLAY': See 

'YOU CANT TAKE IT WITH YOU': See THU.12. 

words 

ALEXANDER WOLFF: The best-se ling author fetes 

BOOK DISCUSSION: RETELLINGS: John Gardner's 


SUN. 15 


CHARLES NEVILLE & THE NEW ORLEANS SOUND: 

S18-20. Info. B 77-6737. 


MONTPELIER ANTIQUES MARKET: The past 


community 

COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS WITH THE CENTER 
FOR MINDFUL LEARNING: Peaceful people gather 

Info, 540-0820. 


SCRAPBOOKING: Paper crafters share ideas and 
2pjn. Free. Info! 388-4095. ^ ^ 


theater 

12 ANGRY MEN': S 
BAD JEWS': S 
BALTIMORE WALTZ': See FRI.13. 

THE CRUCIBLE': See FRI.13. 

DON JUAN COMES BACK FROM THE WAR’: See 

-I LOVE YOU. YOU'RE PERFECT. NOW CHANGE’: 


THE LARAMIE PROJECT: See 
‘LAUGHTER ON THE 23R0 

’MARAT/SADE’: See THU.12. 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
HD LIVE: Wagner’s Tannhauser 


BALKAN FOLK DANCING: Louise Brill and friends 

540-1020. 

DARTMOUTH DANCE ENSEMBLE: Renowned 


BURLINGTON FALL BRIDAL SHOW: Brides-to-be lis- 




NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: Benedict 

;. Dartmouth College. Hanover N.H.. 1 p.m. S10- 


VERMONT CRAFTS & PRODUCTS FAIR: See SAT.14. 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

film 

‘APUR SANSAR’: Released in 1960. this Final 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FESTIVAL: See FRI.13.10:30 a.m.-9:30 p.m. 

LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES': See WED.ll. 
MON ONCLE': Francophiles file in for this 1958 

S5-9. Info. 728-6464. 

STAGED READING: Film buffs listen in on the 

Performing Arts Center. Burlington. 3:30-5:30 p.m. 
Free: preregister. Info. 208-720-0640. 


ALL-YOU-CAN EAT BREAKFAST: Diners pile their 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: See SAT.14. 

CIDER 8. CHEESE A PIGSKIN: Sports fans pregame 
Wood, Burlington. 2-4 p.m. S30. Info. 540-0534. 
PANCAKE BREAKFAST: Neighbors connect over 

Junction. 8:30 8clO:45 a.m. Free. Info. 878-8071. 

games 

GAMES PARLOUR: Strategic thinkers bring 
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calendar 


the Arts. Middlebury College. 1:45-2:35 p.m. Free. 
SALSA MONDAYS: Dancers learn the techniques 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: SeeWED.lI. 


TECH HELP WITH CLIF: Folks develop skill sets 

film 

'LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES': See WED.1L 
PAPER TIGERS': This 2015 documenta y looks at 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.ll, 7 p.m. 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 


CRUISERS' & CRAWLERS' PLAY & STAY STORY 

Highgate Center. 10 am. Free. Info. 878-6956. 
DROP-IN STORY TIME: Reading, rhyming and craft- 
10:30-11:30 am. Free. Info. 879-0313. 

HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS & 
CLASSES: SUNCATCHER: See SAT.14. 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See SAT.14. 5-8 p.m. 
PRESCHOOL MUSIC: SeeTHU.12.11 am. 

ROBIN'S NEST NATURE PLAYGROUP: Naturalist- 


Branch Nature Center. Montpelier. 9:30-11:30 am. 

SEA MONSTERS: A PREHISTORIC ADVENTURE*: 

SeeWED.lI. 

‘STAR WARS' CLUB: May the force be with you! Fan 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Budding bookworms ages 

Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 11-11:30 a.m. Free. 
lnfo.865-7216. 

WILLISTON PAJAMA STORY TIME: ‘STAR WARS': 


Library. Middlebury College. 4:30 p.m. 


health & fitness 

DYNAMIC QIGONG: Breathing, stretching and medi- 
2 Wolves Holistic Center. Vergennes. 6:30-7:45 p.m. 
ESSENTIAL OIL BASICS: Body and soul benefit 

MUSHROOMS, ROOTS & BERRIES: IMMUNE 
STIMULATING REMEDIES FOR WINTER: Allison 

preregister. Info, 224-7100. 

NIA WITH SUZY: See SUN.15.7 p.m. 

POSTNATAL REHAB: See WED.ll. 

PRENATAL BALLET BARRE: See WED.ll. 

PRENATAL YOGA CLASS: See WED.ll. 

RJ.P.P.E.D4 See WED.ll. 

RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: SeeWED.lI. 

SLOW FLOW YOGA: Breath guides a series of 


VERMONT POLITICS SPEAKER SERIES: MADELINE 


IIG. INTENSE. GOOD): 


BOOK DISCUSSION: CANADIAN CULTURAL 

ELEANOR HENDERSON: A reading from Ten 


INTENSIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: 

projects with Jay Dubberly. Otter Creek Room. Bixby 
tster; limited space. Info. B77-2211. ext. 206. 

MONDAY CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Lit 

com: limited space. Info. 383-8104. 

VERANDAH PORCHE: Verses from Sudden Eden 

Michael's College. Colchester. 4:45-5:30 p.m. Free. 


'GEN SILENT: Aging members of the LGBTQ com- 
Montpelier. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

music 

COODER-WHITE-SCAGGS: Three masters of 

Burlington. 7:30 p.m. 527-73.50. Info. 863-5966. 
DARK STAR ORCHESTRA: The se en-member band 

Theatre. Rutland. 8 p.m. S34.75-39.75. Info. 
775-0903. 

MAD RIVER CHORALE OPEN REHEARSAL: The 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces are 


TUE.17 


seminars 

INTRO TO FACEBOOK FOR SENIORS: An overview 

talks 

EDUCATION ENRICHMENT FOR EVERYONE: FALL 

Methodist Church, South Burlington. 2-3 p.m S5. 
Info. 864-3516. 

GAUGUIN IN POLYNESIA: THE FINAL YEARS: 

Center for the Arts, Middlebury College. 4:30 p.m. 


FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.13. 
PUBLIC HEARING ON TRANSPORTATION: See 

WED.ll. Thatcher Brook Prima y School. Waterbury. 

TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Helping hands 

264-9687. 

conferences 

VERMONT WEB MARKETING SUMMIT: National 

Hilton Burlington. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. $247-297: preregis- 
ter. Info. 862-8783. 


Free. Info. 540-3018. 

games 

BRIDGE CLUB: SeeWED.11.7p.m. 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop gomes 

p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

health & fitness 

BRANDON FITNESS BOOT CAMP: Hop to it! Folks 

nation exercises. Otter Valley North Campus Gym. 
Brandon. 5:30-6:30 p.m. $12. Info. 343-7160. 


Burlington. 10-11 a.m. S10. Info. 540-0186. 

DROP-IN YOGA: Yogis hit the mat for a Hatha class 
Colchester. 4:30-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 

FIND IDEAL FOODS FOR YOUR DIETARY NEEDS & 

preregister. Info! 223-80 00. ext 202. 


dance 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING & BLUES FUSION 

FLAMENCO VIVO CARLOTA SANTANA: The New 

SI 2-18. Info. 468-1119. 

INTERMEDIATE & ADVANCED WEST COAST SWING: 

RESIDENCY: MACARTHUR GENIUS PROFESSOR 
OF THE PRACTICE: See M0N.16, 9:30-10:45 a.m. & 
4:30-7:30 p.m. 

SWING DANCING: Quick-footed participants experi- 
Champlain Club. Burlington! 7:30-9:30 p.m S5. Info, 

Info. 888-1381. 

OPEN-SOURCE HARDWARE DROP-IN: Electronics 


AUTISM IN LOVE’: See THU.12. Bentley Hall, 
635-1200. 

KNIGHTS OF THE MYSTIC MOVIE CLUB: Cinema 

Junction, 8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 356-2776. 

LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES': See WED.ll. 
THE THIRD MAN': This 1949 film noir f lows pulp 


KICKBOXING CLASS: Music propels this high- 

Studio B. Burlington. 6:30-7:30 p.m. S15. Info. 
646-577-7985. 

MINDFULNESS CLASS: See WED.ll. 12:15-1 p.m. 
MIXED-LEVEL FLOW YOGA: See SUN.15. 5-6 p.m 
MORNING FLOW YOGA: See WED.ll. 


kids 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagi- 

Burlington. 3-5 p.m Free. Info. 865-7216. 

HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS & 
CLASSES: SUNCATCHER: See SAT.14. 

HIGHGATE FALL STORY TIME: See WED.ll. 
PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Melody makers ages 3 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: Potential Picassos 

State Art Museum. N.Y.. 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 


READ TO A DOG: T( 

3:30-4:30 p.m. Free: preregister for a time slot. 
Info. 878-4918. 

READ TO DAISY THE THERAPY DOG: Budding 

SEA MONSTERS: A PREHISTORIC ADVENTURE': 

See WED.ll. 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 learn 

Burlington.il a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

SPECIAL PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: ANIMAL TO 
SWEATER WITH FARMER VIRGINIA: Kids up to age 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE' 


STORY TIME: Youngsters stretch their legs on a 
Library. Montpelier. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: 

Library. Essex Junction. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 

STORY TIME FOR 8 ABIES & TODDLERS: Picture 


ANEW Place. ArtsRiot. Burlington. 6 p.m. S15: free 


Memorial Library, Colchester. 4:30-5:30 p.m. Free: 
preregister. Info. 264-5660. 

TODDLER STORY TIME: Good listeners up to 3 years 

10:30-11 a.m. Free: preregister Info. 264-5660. 
WILUSTON FALL STORY TIME: A wide variety 
early-literacy skills. A craft activity follows. Dorothy 
878-4918. 

language 

INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Info. 893-1311. 

’LA CAUSERIE’ FRENCH CONVERSATION: Native 

Igbtq 

PRIDE CENTER OF VERMONT LEGAL CUNIC: 

Info, 860-7812. 


music 

HANDEL SOCIETY OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE: 

SOLD OUT. Directed by Robert Duff. 100 vocalists 

THE KING'S SINGERS: Acclaimed for its virtuos- 

College.7:30 p.m. 56-25. Info. 803-443-6433. 

MILTON COMMUNITY BAND REHEARSAL: New mu- 

concert. Milton Middle School. 7-8:45 p.m. Free. 
Info. 893-1398. 

SYMPHONIC CONCERT BAND: Community 

Auditorium. Hawkins Hall. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 
7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 518-564-2000. 

VOCAL RECITAL: Cl 


FALL LITERATURE READING SERIES: Ambitious 
Ferrante's My Brilliant Friend. 22 Church St.. 

HOWARD FRANK MOSHER: Fans flock to a rea - 

Free. Info. 388-4095. ^ ^ 

WINE & STORY OPEN MIC Prompts trigger first 
Vineyard. 7:30 p.m. S5. Info. 863-1754. 


WED. 18 


business 

KELLEY MARKETING GROUP BREAKFAST 

Info. 864-4067. 

community 

CURRENT EVENTS CONVERSATION: An Informal 

Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Williston, 11 a.m. 
Free. Info. 878-4918. 

PUBLIC HEARING ON TRANSPORTATION: See 


KNITTERS & NEEDLEWORKERS: See WED.ll. 
Free. Info. 264-5660. 


Library. Essex Junction. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TRADITIONAL DIETS: 

dense menus. City Market/Onion River Co-op. 


College. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 443-6433. 




DANCE-BASED CONDITIONING: 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: Participants improve 

Gym. 7-8 a.m. S10. Info. 343-7160. Holley Hall. 
Bristol. 5:30-6:30 p-m. 512- Info. 343-7160. 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: 


6:30-B:30p.m. Donations. Info. 660-8060. 

MINDFUL WORKWEEKS: WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
MEDITATION: See WED.ll. 

MINOFULNESS CLASS: See WED.ll. 

NIA WITH LINDA: See WED.ll. 

POSTNATAL REHAB: See WED.ll. 

PRENATAL BALLET BARRE: See WED.ll. 
PRENATAL YOGA CLASS: See WED.ll. 
PUSH-UPS IN THE PARK: See WED.ll. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.ll. 

RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: See WED.ll. 


Adult Center, Rutland, 7:15-9:15 p.m. Donations. 
Info, 775-1182. 

seminars 

LUNCH & LEARN: SOLAR BASICS: SunCommon 

MINDFULNESS. MOVEMENT & CHARACTER: 

sports 


film 

LATINO AMERICANS FILM SERIES: Middlebury 

Middlebury, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 388-4095. 
’LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES': See WED.ll. 
'WHO’S THERET FILM SERIES: Cinephiles take in 
Library. Marshfield, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT SOUND MEDITATION: Si 


BUILD IT!: Students in grades 3 through 5 tackle 
space. Info. 878-4918. 


m. Free. Info. 223-4665. 

HIGHGATE FALL STORY TIME: See WED.ll. 

KIDS’ OPEN GYM: See WED.ll. 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See SAT.14. 3:30-8 p.m. 
PAJAMA STORY TIME: Youngsters cuddle up in 


STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.ll. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S-YEAR-OLDS: See TUE.17. 
TODDLER TIME: See WED.ll. 

YOUNG ADULT BOOK DISCUSSION: Readers en- 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.ll. 

RPS CHARITY TOURNAMENT: All hands are on 


JOHN KILLACKY & LARRY CONOLLY: The married 


JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE FREE SPEAKER SERIES: 

Hall. Johnson State College. 4-5:15 p.m. Free. Info. 


RAI FARRELLY: The Saint Michaels College profes- 

College. Colchester. 12:15-1:15 p.m. Free. Info. 
654-2000. 

SHARON COLVIN: Listeners lean in for the lecture 

654-2000. 

theater 

‘MARY POPPINS’: A drab family gets a visit from a 

River Junction. 7:30 p.m. 520-55. Info. 296-7000. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: Sf 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW': See SUN.1S, 2 p.m. 

words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: ’SUSTAINABILITY': Readers 

DINE & DISCUSS SERIES: Bibliophilesjoin Ed 
a selected literary work. Call for details. Brownell 

THE JOURNEY OF HEALING: WISDOM FROM 
SURVIVORS OF SEXUAL ABUSE. A LITERARY 
ANTHOLOGY': Writing activities follow readings 

Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

POETRY 8i POTLUCK: Baron Wormser shares his 


GERMAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Community 


TAMRA HIGGINS: The poet shares her gi t for verse 

WEDNESDAY CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: 

meetup.com: limited space. Info. 383-8104. ® 


classes 



Helen Day Art Center 




CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 


253-8358. education@helenday. 

STAINED GLASS WORKSHOP: 

Day Art Center. 90 Pond St.. 


language 


LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 




VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 

. Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu 




Fernandez. CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt, 




55 Leroy Rd.. WiWstan. Inf 
6EO-4072.julio@bjlusa.co 


LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 

and wisdom. Shambhala Cafe 





Info: 658-6795. Burlington 

movement 


: Chace Mill. 1 1> 
Suite 312 Burlington. In 


BICYCLE MECHANICS 101: Learn 


st: $175/14 hours 

Bike Project. Dan Hock, 663- 

FEMMECHANICS: Learn to fix 

p.m. Cost: S95/3 3-hour classes. 
Info: Dan Hock 863-4475. 




The 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th 

£ 'olidcui/ * 


Wonders of THE WORLD 

% (Operi^YouAer 


CABOT HOSIERY’S 

36th ANNUAL 

Date: Thursday, November 1 2 


FACTORY SOCK SALE! 

Time: 5-7pm % 


"MORE SOCKS THAN YOU CAN SHAKE A STICK AT." 

^ Place: Gardener's Supply in Williston ^ 


Sat. & Sun. Nov. 14th & 15th 

What: Light Snacks and Cider 


and 

Wine Tasting by Shelburne Vineyards i 


Sat. & Sun. Nov. 21st & 22nd 

Free gift to the first 100 guests ^ 

Seed Sprouting activity with VCGN 

Wreath decorating activity at our 
potting bar 


8:30 a.m. to 4:30 n.m. 


MOST AT LAST YEAR’S PRICES 

10% Off Any Purchase Over SI 00! 

* - ‘ - ^ .' r 


Plenty of parking and foul weather tents! 

472 Marshall Avenue, Williston • (802) 658-2433 
£> ItDnrjVEI^I' 128 Intervale Ave, Burlington -(802) 660-3505 
l|fiKULll£K% Sun 10-5 Mon-Sat 9am-6pm 
supply COMPANY www.GardenersSupplyStore.com 


MasterCard, Visa, Discover, 
364 Whetstone Drive, Northfield, VT AmiHean Exprttl Aeeiptid 

Take Doyon Road off Route 12 in Northfield, VT ‘ A „ _ ' 

Turn right on Whetstone Drive to the top of the hill. 802-444- 1800 



CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 


classes 




KCP Presents: 

“Never fails to surprise and delight those lucky enough to be 
in attendance...” - Judd Hollander, The New York Times 



MUMMENSCHANZ 


7:00 PM, TUESDAY, JANUARY 19, 2016 

FULLER HALL, ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY 


Reserved seating: S54, $44, $2g, SiS- Qold Circle S 64. Seniors $3 off. 

TICKETS: 888-757-5559 or KCPpresents.org 

I H * l “ 


IFLYMMCEMTER 






& Counting! 


neo 


Champlain Valley & Northern Vermont 


Rutland & Southern Champlain Valley MU 


KOOL 


TBE MUSIC YOU WVE STREAMING at 101theone.COm 


Serving craft beer, wine and spirit; 
in downtown St. Johnsbury. 
Complemented by a small but diverse n 
focusing on locally-sourced foods. 


UnveilYourWedding.net 

FREE WEDDING PLANNING TOOL 
FOR COUPLES GETTING MARRIED IN VERMONT! 


- Find Every Wedding Vendor Option in VT! 

Get inspired with ideas & D.I.Y. secrets from other brides! 
- Post your Free Engagement Announcement & Photo! 


ARTS CONNECT 
AT CATAMOUNT ARTS 
JURIED SHOW 

November 21- January 17 
Artist Opening Reception 
Saturday, November 21, 5-7 pm 


MUMMENSCHANZ 

DAZZLING • INSPIRING 
WITTY • JOYFUL • SINCE 1972 


TUE 1/19 
@ FULLER HALL 
TICKETS 
OR CALL 







Trash 


e story behind the Suitcase Junket 

BY NICK MUSCAVAGE 


M att Lorenz began experimenting with 
junk when he was a kid. Growing up 
in rural Cavendish, Vt., he started with 
dismantling random electronics gleaned 
from his family’s weekly trips to the local dump. Back 
then, the only instruments Lorenz played were his 
violin and the free piano his family received from the 
public library — which he and his sister fought over. 

Now, Lorenz’s junk is his backing band. Better 
known as the Suitcase Junket, he’s a one-man band 
that creates a harsh-but-hypnotizing sound with a 
guitar and an array of found objects repurposed as 
instruments. Lorenz performs at Signal Kitchen in 
Burlington this Saturday, November 14. 

Now 33, Lorenz has a lax posture and an easygoing 
aura. His wiry, dark-brown hair is kept short on the 
side and longer on top. His narrow face tends to be in 
a permanent smile, as if that were its resting position, 
and is garnished with a long, impressively curled 
mustache. Lorenz swears he normally doesn’t use wax; 
his facial hairstyle is just the product of particularly 
fidgety hands. But when Lorenz finds himself on the 
road for a couple of days without a shower, when his 
mustache is getting squirrelly, he’ll dab a bit of wax in it 
so it doesn’t take out an eye, he says. 

Lorenz is well-spoken, and his hair and outfits are 
dashing. His look seems most complete, however, 
when his self-made instruments surround him. 

Lorenz's “band members,” as he likes to call them, 
include an oversize suitcase that doubles as his stool 
and his bass drum. His left foot controls a pasta pot and 
a circular-saw blade, as well as an old gas can with a 
baby shoe as a drumstick. The shoe, which he wore as a 
child, has beaten through four pieces of metal. 

“It’s super rugged," Lorenz says. 

As his right heel thumps on the suitcase, his right 
toes simultaneously control a hi-hat cymbal along with 
“a box of bones and silverware that operates very much 
like a hi-hat,” the musician explains. The bottom of this 
hi-hat is a wooden box; the top is an 8mm film reel with 
a mix of deer, sheep and chicken bones, silverware, 
and other random knickknacks hanging on string. All 
together, this produces a crunchy sound, as the objects 
dance like marionettes in the box. 

Suitcase Junket’s percussive sound is tied together 
by a guitar Lorenz found in a Dumpster in 2008 while 
he was a student at Hampshire College in Amherst, 
Mass., studying experimental composition. 

“It was a crappy little toddler guitar filled with 
mold,” he says. He cleaned it with vinegar and began 
messing around with it. It didn’t sound very good, he 
says, so he put it in open riming and started playing 
songs on it with a slide. 

Lorenz tunes to the guitar’s own preference, which 
usually changes with the seasons. During the summer, 
he says, the guitar sounds best in open C; in winter it 
shifts to open C sharp. 

“The guitar is actually pretty bossy,” Lorenz says 
with a laugh. 


GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 

BY DAN BOLLES 



Everything I Needed 
to Know I Learned 
at the Radio Bean 
Birthday Bash 

Last Saturday's daylong Radio Bean 
birthday party was, as always, a blast. 
From eight in the morning until last call, 
it was jam-packed with great music, 
free coffee and general merrymaking. 
But it was also an enlightening day in 
which I found out some interesting 
tidbits about our cozy little local scene. 
So, in no particular order, here are those 
newsy nuggets, along with some other 
(occasionally) relevant observations. 

Tim Lewis is more dedicated to 
local music than most of us are to 
anything. 

I pulled two lengthy shifts at the 
birthday bash this year, one in the 
afternoon, one in the evening. When I 
caught up with Lewis, the local music 
superfan was clocking in for his fourth, 

I believe. Next to Radio Bean owner 
lee anderson — and maybe not even 
him — dude saw more of the 80 bands 
that performed at the Bean and the 
neighboring Light Club Lamp Shop 
than anyone. Hats off, sir. 

This just in: The DuPont Brothers are 
really, really good. 

The Bean bash is basically the 


Whitman's Sampler of local music. 
Sometimes you get a weird, stale 
coconut thingie. But sometimes you get 
gloriously gooey, melt-in-your-mouth 
caramel and chocolate. Point is, you can 
get a taste of practically the entire scene 
in 15-minute nibbles. The DuPonts 
offered one of the most delicious sets of 
the day. 

I got chills more than once thanks to 
the intertwining harmonies of zack and 
sam dupont. They even test-drove a new 
tune that featured some complex and 
prettily atonal guitar and vocal work. 
Afterward, Zack let it slip that they are 
currently at work on a new record with 
michael chorney. After what he did with 
maryse smith’s last record, the thought 
of him Chomey-ing up a DuPont 
Bros, album is tantalizing. Look for it 
sometime next spring or summer. 

Tom Banjo is a state treasure. 

Tom Banjo, aka tom azarian, is probably 
best known for his old-timey "Cranky 
Show.” But he is a walking encyclopedia 
of early American folk music. I think 
I learned more about the genre in 
15 minutes from his engaging and 
informative pre-song setups than I have 



Honky Tonk Tuesday is in good 

As we reported last month, brett hughes 
has been eyeing the end of his 10-year 
run leading the Bean's weekly Honky 
Tonk Tuesday. The questions were 
simply when he would step down and 
who would pick up the mantle when 
he did. That someone would inherit 
the gig was never particularly in doubt, 
since it's such a profitable night at the 
Bean. So, speculating on who that might 
be was kind of like the local version 
of guessing who would succeed jon 
stewart on “The Daily Show.” 

Hughes played his last HTT — “for 
now,” he told me — on November 3. 

And the man taking his place? Local 
songwriter eric george. 

George is a terrific songwriter and 
guitarist and is well schooled in early 
country, as evidenced by his excellent 
2015 self-titled solo record. Hughes 
advised him to collect his own core 
band — always a tricky task with HTT 
— and so he’s enlisted guitarist john 
abair, harmonica player and singer 
collin cope, and a crack rhythm section. 
Also, since every george jones needs a 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow @DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 



THU 104.7 The Point welcome 


11.12 Dave Rawlings Machine 

WED MSP Firm presents 


11.11 Fade To Winter 

THU The Slackers 


11.12 The Screw Ups 



FRI Dopapod 


11.13 TheNthPower 

SAT Sinkane 


11.14 Seven A. Clark 


104.7 The Point welcomes 

. . . . Carbon Leaf 

Enter The Haggis 
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AND TOOK FAMILY. FROM OHR FAMILY OF SPONSORS 
AND ALL OF US AT The POINT! 

Each sift is worth at least $350! 

Get all the information at EointFM.com. 
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One Man’s Trash «p.64 

Sometimes Lorenz sings into the 
hole in the body of his acoustic guitar. 
He vocally produces the same note that 
the string is tuned to, forcing it to vibrate 
and create sound — a technique known 
as sympathetic resonance. 

Lorenz has an air of transience about 
him — wanderlust, as if he won’t be in 
any one place for too long. On his 2015 
album Make Time, opening song “New 
Old Friend” supports this idea: He 
sings about the soles of his feet getting 
tired and warbles that he was “Born to 
wander free, born to cross both land and 

Though he presents the image and 
tone of a vagabond folk singer, Lorenz 
is equally influenced by rock. Listen 
closely to his music, and you’ll hear 
shades of the Black Keys and Led 
Zeppelin. On “Earth Apple," the second 
cut on Make Time, Lorenz doesn’t hold 
anything back. The percussion is heavy 
and tumultuous, the drive on the guitar 
crunchy. When paired with his scratchy 
vocals — and sympathetic resonance — 
the sound is full and forceful. 

Lorenz is fresh off a tour of Ireland 
that lasted most of October. Earlier this 
year, he mesmerized an audience at Otis 
Mountain Get Down in Elizabethtown, 
N.Y., managing to keep them engaged 
even as rain began to fall on the outdoor 
venue. He plays some 250 shows a year, 
always with that same Dumpster guitar. 

While Lorenz’s accumulation of junk 
is compelling, the most distinguished 
part of his act is another vocal trick that 
originated in Mongolia: throat singing, 


in which more than one pitch can be 
sung simultaneously. 

Lorenz says he learned how to do 
this by accident. While in college, he 
took a South Indian cooking class in 
which many of the dishes' names had 
a retroflex R — that is, the letter is 
pronounced with the top of the tongue 
on the roof of the mouth. He was singing 
in his car with his mouth in that shape 
when he discovered that it created an 
overtone sound. 

THE GUITAR 
ISACTUALLY 

PRETTY BOSSY. 

MATT LORENZ. 

THE SUITCASE JUNKET 

Lorenz practiced overtone singing 
exclusively in his car. Only years later, 
when he found the guitar, did he put 
the two together and decide it sounded 
good enough to play for listeners. 

When he’s not performing solo as 
the Suitcase Junket, Lorenz plays in 
the Northampton, Mass., band Rusty 
Belle with Zak Trojano and his older 
sister, Kate Lorenz. Even after 33 years 
of making music together, he says, 
harmonizing with his sister is still a 
magical experience. ® 

INFO 

The Suitcase Junket plays Signal Kitchen in 
Burlington on Saturday, November T4. 8:45 

Strause. $10/12. AA. 
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tammy wynette, George’s partner addie 
Herbert will drop in on vocals, too. 

“It definitely won’t be the same 
without Brett and his crew, but my 
intention is to be faithful to the music,” 
wrote George in a recent email to Seven 
Days. ‘What I keep reminding myself 
is that what makes a country song 
great is the song. Even if we’re short a 
pedal steel player for a while, which 
is sometimes the tastiest ingredient in 
country music, the cleverness and depth 
of these old songs will always be the 
appeal, at least for me.” 



As for Hughes, he’ll be as busy as 
ever, gigging multiple times per week. 
He also hinted at heading to the studio 
soon to finally lay down the solo record 
we’ve all bugged him about for years. 

Red Stripe is Lamp Shop PBR. 

It’s often struck me as funny that the 
Jamaican beer is the suds of choice 
for cost-conscious hipsters — myself 
included — at the LCLS. Then it hit me: 
LCLS used to be the Caribbean Comer. 
Well played, Lee Anderson. 

Being a sound engineer is hard. And 
§ Paddy Reagan is a great dude. 

| Sound guys and gals get no respect, 

S because the only time you really notice 
| them is when something goes wrong. 

? But it’s a tough job, and tweaking 
5 knobs and faders at an event like the 
| Bean birthday is thankless bordering 
* on impossible. That’s because you’re 
| mic-ing and mixing a new band every 15 
| minutes. 

1 In the span of a few hours on the 

Lamp Shop side, sound man jason 
horne had to mix two acoustic duos, 
a band whose lead instrument was a 
saw, dwight & nicole, Maryse Smith, 
a kid-fronted punk band that he also 
played drums in, two indie-rock bands 
and Tom Banjo — the last of whom 
played not his namesake instrument but 
switched between guitar and autoharp, 
a diabolically annoying instrument to 
do, well, anything with. 

Unsurprisingly, there were a few 
snags — an especially finicky speaker 
certainly didn’t help. But for the most 
part, Horne handled the juggling act 
with poise. 

The one set beyond his control was 
paper castles, during which vocalist 
paody reagan could hardly be heard 


— see: speaker, finicky, above. Despite 
the unfortunate sound issues, at the 
conclusion of their set, Reagan, no 
stranger to engineering live music 
himself, leaned into his mic, looked at 
Horne and said, “Thank you, Jason.” 
Ironically, it was the only time his mic 
seemed to work. 

The lesson, as always, is: Hug your 
sound engineer. 

— e Pants documentary is done, and 
it’s good. 

bill simmon’s documentary on legendary 
Burlington band the pants, titled High 
Water Mark, has been in the works for 
years. It’s finally done, and a couple of 
local scenesters I spoke with at the Bean 
recently saw the SXSW-submission edit 
Their verdict: It’s really good. 

I’m in the flick, so I won’t say much 
beyond that, except to look for a BTV 
screening in early-ish 2016. 

Silver Bridget is the coolest band in 

silver Bridget is musical saw player 
johnnie day durand’s trio. For the Bean 
bash, they played a selection of woozy 
covers that included the beach boys, 
the Beatles and the traveling wilburys. 

I don’t know that I’ve ever seen so 
many knowing, appreciative smiles in 
the same room at once. And it was fun 
to watch people try to figure out what 
each song was before the melody gave 

Is it gimmicky? Absolutely. But it’s a 
great gimmick and provided probably 
my favorite set of the day. Only at Radio 
Bean — or, in this case, the Lamp 
Shop. ® 


Listening In 

i A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc., 
this week. 

END OF LOVE, Ghosts on the Radio 
BEACH SLANG, 7he Things We Do to 
Find People Who Feel Like Us 
floating points, Elaenia 
MYsnc braves, Days of Yesteryear 
I ROSE WINDOWS, Rose Windows 
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UVM SNOWBOARD CLUB 
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Hidden ^V^endSlTo record their recently released third album, Country Agenda, alex bleeker and the freaks retreated 
to a coastal California setting. The collaboratively written record reflects those bucolic surroundings, unwinding like a lazy Sunday 
jaunt along U.S. 1. It's a serene work, with nods to the gentle twang of the Grateful Dead — a favorite of front man Bleeker, who is also 
the bass player for New Jersey indie band Real Estate. Alex Bleeker and the Freaks play the Monkey House in Winooski on Sunday, 
November 15. 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down with D. Davis 

(acoustic). 5 p.m.. free. Cookie's Hot Club (gypsy 


stowe/srnuggs area 

MOODS PLACE: Jim Chaionko (folk). 8 p.m.. free. 
PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: Trivia Night. 7 

middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivil 
Night. 7 p.m.. free. 


THU. 12 

Burlington 

ARTSRIOT: Frankie Cosmos. All Dogs. Paper 
CHURCH & MAIN: Cody Sargent Trio (jazz). 8 p.m.. 


CLUB METRONOME: Pigeons Playing Ping Pong. 
Elephant (funk, rock), 9 p.m.. $10. 18+ 

THE DAILY PLANET: Hot Pickin' Party (bluegrass). 



FINNIGAN’S PUB: Craig Mitchell (funk).10 p.r 


northeast kingdom 

LE BELVEDERE: Fishhead Unplugged (acoustic 
PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 p.m., free. 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. free. 



THE GRYPHON: Paul Asbell & Clyde Stats (jazz). 7 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Half & Half Comedy 


ccmlfree P SH ° P ' N, * h “" n ' |ePhen 
NECTAR'S: Trivia Mania. 7 p.m., free. WBKM 






chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Dave Rawli 
HIGHER GROUNO SHOWCASE LOUNGE: ' 




barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: Cooie 
SWEET MELISSA'S: BYOV " ursdays. 3 p.m.. free. 
WHAMMY BAR: Dave Keller (blues). 7 p.m.. free. 

stowe/srnuggs area 

MOOGS PLACE: Open Mic. B p.m.. free. 

middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: DJ Da. Root (hip-hop). 9 

rut land area 

THE LOCAL BAR 8, NIGHTCLUB: " e Moneys. 

northeast kingdom 

PARKER PIE CO.: Parker Pie Music Night 7:30 p.m.. 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Lowell & Sabo (rock). 10 p.m..free. 
NAKED TURTLE: Ladies' Night with DJ Skippy.10 



FRI.13 

burlington 

BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: Pal 

CLUB METRONOME: Carnival witl 

(dance). 10 p.m..free/S5. 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Brett 
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Harder They Come, 
The Freak EP 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 



House music has had a home in 
Burlington at least since the godfather, 
Craig Mitchell, arrived in Vermont to 
attend Saint Michael's College. Innovative 
electronic sounds have been bubbling 
somewhere on Church Street for two 
decades now, and the genre has grown 
hugely popular. In the past decade, the 
event promotion team at Nexus Artist 
Management has been instrumental in 
that success, breaking local acts globally 
as well as bringing great talents from 
around the world to Burlington. 

The latest rising name on their roster 
is Harder They Come, consisting of Chris 
Pattison and Mike Incalcaterra, both 
capable DJs and producers in their own 


right. (Pattison is also one of the founders 
of Nexus.) They’ve had a meteoric run 
in 2015, working the touring circuit and 
gaining a reputation for transcendent live 
sets. As DJs, they make their name from 
mixes: stitching new, classic and obscure 
tracks into seamless, continuous playlists. 

The Freak EP, however, showcases 
their own production work and, without 
question, these gentlemen deliver the 
goods with style to spare. In a genre that 
frequently mashes the levels of every track 
past Spinal Tap's mythical 11, The Freak EP 
was mixed with dynamics and clarity in 
mind. Body-rocking grooves aside, this is 
dance music that rewards careful listening 
under good headphones. (Considering the 
sheer power of the sound systems at your 
average EDM show, it’s a wonder more 
artists don't take this approach.) 

The Freak EP is a strong release, but, 
with only three tracks, it had better be. 
That format works in HTC’s favor, though, 
because each track is a very different 
animal. As producers, the two have a real 
gift for arrangements, deftly weaving 
unexpected elements and sounds that 
perfectly balance each other. The breaks 
and drops are all diamond cut, thanks 
to precise editing that turns on a dime 
without missing a beat. 

Opening track “Freak’’ is a mammoth 
banger, channeling the polished 
propulsion of vintage Fatboy Slim or 


Basement Jaxx. From the intricately 
chopped vocal samples to the pummeling 
bass, this is a five-minute master class 
in carefully controlled chaos. It takes a 
special touch to spin so many dance-floor 
cliches into something this compelling. 

The other two songs demonstrate 
how tonally diverse house music can 
be without ever abandoning the steady 
4/4 pulse that universally defines the 
scene. “Beating on the Drum" is a lushly 
orchestrated and melodic journey, a 
moving jigsaw puzzle of synth lines and 
percussion samples built around another 
catchy vocal hook. The final track, 
“Everything (I Ever Wanted),” sounds 
more like a conscious throwback to early- 
’90s “acid house" work such as that of 
Adamski, who later became famous for his 
collaborations with R&B singer Seal. 

As a teaser. The Freak EP is effective 
stuff, because the sweaty faithful will 
surely be left wanting more. Harder 
They Come are master craftsmen, 
and it is impossible to finish this short 
presentation without wondering what 
kind of full-length album they could cook 
up. Here’s hoping we won’t have to wait 
too long to find out. 

The Freak EP by Harder They 
Come is available for download at 
soundcloud.com. 

JUSTIN BOLANO 


Harvey Bigman 
and Sci-Fi, 
Transparency 

(COMO TAPES. CASSETTE. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Some things that went through my mind 
as I listened to Transparency, the recently 
released split record from Burlington- 
based experimental composers Harvey 
Bigman and Sci-Fi: 

I’m scared. 

Is that a. ..duck call? 

I need to change my laundry over, but 
I'm not sure I should go to the basement 

The only thing creepier than carnival 
music is carnival music slowed down and 
detuned. 

Braaaaaaaaaains. 

Seriously, was that a duck call ? 

Transparency is the second of two 
local releases from experimental label 
Como Tapes, which was founded in New 
Jersey last year but recently set up shop in 
Burlington. The other release is Wand, by 
local electronic composer Amelia Devoid, 



week. If the kaleidoscopic Wand is the 
bright, colorful entryway to the funhouse 
that is Como Tapes, then Transparency 
is when the doors slam shut behind you 
and your rickety car clicks down the 
tracks into the ominous darkness of the 
unknown. 

The release is divided into 
two individual suites, each called 
“Transparency” and composed of 
numerous, unnamed smaller movements. 
Bigman’s piece, nominally the project’s 
Side A, is by far the more harrowing of the 
two. In the album’s liner notes, the work is 
described as a “symphony of 'soulcode,”' 
a synthesizer-based experiment in ... 
well, it’s hard to say what, exactly. Over 
the course of 32 minutes, Bigman’s chief 
intention appears to be to concoct as 


much dissonant and disorienting sound as 
he can. The frightening mechanical bent 
to his electronic orchestrations is cut with 
trembling organ, ghastly sound effects 
and discomfiting spoken-word segments 
that play like a demonically possessed 
animatronic figure 

Side B, composed by Sci-Fi — aka 
Griffin Jones — in collaboration with 
Bigman, is more accessible but offers just 
as many twisted aural apparitions in its 
30 minutes. Jones trades in offbeat indie 
pop of the no-fi variety. His songs would 
still work well if stripped bare to the 
simple melodies and Casio keyboard beats 
around which they appear to be written. 
But Bigman surrounds Jones' fragile voice 
with some of his own sonic curiosities. He 
yields to Jones’ more gentle approach yet 
still finds a way to craft weird, compelling 
soundcapes with winding tones and subtly 
shifting beats. 

Transparency by Harvey Bigman 
and Sci-Fi is available at comotapes. 
bandcamp.com. 

DAN BOLLES 
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THANKSGIVING 
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ENJOY A LATE BREAKFAST 
IN FLANNEL before the Thanksgiving I 
Feast from 7am till 12pm 

I ALL DAY A LA CARTE MENU 
OFFERINGS in Flannel featuring holiday 
specials from 1 2:30pm-8pm 

GRAND THANKSGIVING BUFFET 

in the Ballroom with all the Trimmings 
from 12pm-6pm. Enjoy Local Meats and 
Cheeses, Raw Bar, Salads, Herb Roasted 
Turkey, Beef Shortrib, Oven Roasted Cod, 
Maple Brined Pork Loin and more! 

Call tor reservations. Adults $49.00, Kids 
(5-12) $22.00, Kids under 4 eat free 
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CLUB DATES : 


JUNIPER: Zach Nugent (singer- 



NECTAR'S: Seth Vacovone (solo 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Francesca 



chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Acoustic 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Bronze Radio Return, 


JERICHO CAFE & TAVERN: 



■IE (MONTPELIER): 

. Starline Rhythm 

J billy).9p.m..$5. 


RIMROCK'S MOUNTAIN 

iFridayNightFrequencies 

(hip-hop), 10 p.m., free. 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: St. 



northeast kingdom 

JASPER S TAVERN: Raised on 
PHAT KATS TAVERN: The 





outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: North Country 


MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: 




mad river valley/ 
waterbury 


SAT.14 

Burlington 

ARTSRIOT: Hudson Mohawke, 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 



JUNIPER: Jeff & Gina (Jazz). 9 


Maiz. Osage Orange (Cumbia. 
indie), 8 p.m.. free. Taka (vinyl 
OJ).ll p.m.. free. 


(Indie folk). 7 p.m.. free. 
McLovfns, Chromatropic (jam). 



RED SQUARE: Andy Lugo & Andy 





ZEN LOUNGE: Justice (rock). 

8 p.m.. $5. OJ Craig Mitchell 

(house, hip-hop). 11 p.m.. S5. 

chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Sinkane. Stephen A. 

JERICHO CAFE & TAVERN: Steve 


MONKEY HOUSE: Karavan, 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 



ESPRESSO BUENO: Worst. Song. 
LA PUERTA NEGRA: Vinyl Night 


POSITIVE PIE (MONTPELIER): 




BURLINGTON’S ONLY VAPE AND E-CIGARETTE EXCLUSIVE STORE 

GRAND OPENING! 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14 

FROM 5-10PM 
FOOD, MUSIC & VAPING 


20% 


HUGE SELECTION OF 
PREMIUM E-JUICE, MODS, 
STARTER KITS, TANKS 

STOREWIDE AND ACCESSORIES 




Still Rude, Still Reckless stiii 

grooving after almost 25 years, New York City's slackers 
are one of only a handful of third-wave ska bands to make 
it to the 2000s. Where other bands of the generation 
proved too gimmicky to last, the Slackers’ longevity is a 
testament to their timeless fusion of reggae, rocksteady, 
ska and American R&B. It's a laid-back hybrid that front 
man Vic Ruggiero aptly calls “Jamaican rock and roll." 
Catch the Slackers at the Higher Ground Showcase 
Lounge in South Burlington on Thursday, November 12. 
with the screw ups. 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Penny 


THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT 


WHAMMY BAR: Chris Killian 

(folk),7:30 p.m.. free. 

stowe/smuggs area 

MOOGS PLACE: Happy Birthday 


mad river valley/ 
ivaterbtiry 



middlebury area 





CITY UMITS: City Limits Oance 
Party with DJ Earl (top 40). 9:30 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Hot 





CLUB DATES : 


northeast ki ngdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Wound for 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Formula S (rock).IO 



chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 
Open MIc. 8 p.m., free. 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Givers. Ooe Paoro 


MONKEY HOUSE: WW Presents: 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 


northeast kingdom 


MON. 16 

burlington 

FRANNY 0'S: Standup Comedy 
Cage Match. 8 p.m., free. 
Comedy Open Mic, 8:30 p.m., 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 
Family Night (rock). 10:30 p.m,. 

Night with Melody. 10 p.m.. free. 
JUNIPER: Trivia Night, 7 p.m., 

Shop Lit Club (open reading). 8 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 


NECTAR'S: Magic Mondays with 





THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Kidz Music with 

chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: July Talk. Little 

barre/montpelier 

CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 

(country). 8 p.m.. free. 

stowe/smuggs area 

MOOGS PLACE: Seth Yacovone 


northeast kingdom 

outside Vermont 


TUE.17 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 



FRANNY 0'S: Smokey Neufield 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: NYT 
JP'S PUB: Open Mic with Kyle. 9 




Short and to the Point Greta wine, aka frankie cosmos, writes really short songs. For example, 
“Sands,” from her forthcoming EP Fit Me In, is a slice of Smiths-ian indie pop that clocks in at 47 seconds. But owing 
to her chirpy melodic style and knack for efficient, introspective wordplay, Kline packs plenty of catchy hooks and 
emotive heft into her sleek mini-suites. A full-band version of Frankie Cosmos plays ArtsRiot in Burlington on 
Thursday, November 12, with all dogs and locals paper castles. 



middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Karaoke wl 
Roots Entertainment. 9 p.m., 


NECTAR’S: VT Comedy Club 
Open Mic (standup comedy). 7 



upper valley 


WINDSOR STATION 
RESTAURANT & BARROOM: 





THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda's 
Acoustic Soul Night. 8 p.m.. 



chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 




barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down 


stowe/smuggs area 

MOOGS PLACE: Kurtch (rock). 8 

PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 
Trivia Night. 7 p.m_ free. 

RUSTY NAIL: Open Mic 9:30 


middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


northeast kingdom 

PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 10 p.m.. 
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Unruffled 

"Feather & Fur: Portraits of Field, Forest & Farm," Great Hall by meg brazill 


T he Great Hall in Springfield embraces its pur- 
pose as a public art space with "Feather & Fur: 
Portraits of Field, Forest & Farm." The exhibition 
by nine regional artists includes representational 
works depicting birds of prey, domestic fowl, farm animals 
and the wildness that remains in even the most domesti- 
cated beasts. 

As exhibitions director Nina Jamison put it in a state- 
ment about the show, “One of the goals of this new exhibit 
is to renew a sense of wonder and awareness for animals 
and nature ... The portraits convey a poetry and beauty 
that are part of the animal's story." 

Two acrylic paintings by Plainfield artist Adelaide Tyrol 
dramatically anchor the space, and the exhibit. A raptor 
sweeps the dawn sky and fills the 10-by-8-foot canvas in 
Tyrol’s “Morning” at one end of 
the hall. At the opposite end, her 
I it 3 1 1 3 I H 10-by-6-foot “Prey and Predator” 
captures a hawk in flight diving 
toward its prey — a mouse unaware 
of its imminent fate. Tyrol positioned hawk and mouse on 
a grid, like pieces on a chessboard. 

These paintings in particular take advantage of the 
14-foot-high walls in this expansive art space, which 
measures 150 feet long and 45 feet wide. Tyrol fills each 
canvas with an image and, in so doing, suggests the monu- 
mental role that even the smallest creature plays in the 
natural world. 

Although Tyrol’s works are large, they don’t dominate the 
exhibit Instead, they introduce a sense of calm, of natural 
order. These paintings, along with other works on display, 
speak to both the beauty and beastliness of nature — and 
underscore that the life cycle of every living thing is finite. 

The Great Hall can be entered from either end, each 
option offering the viewer a different ordering of and 
perspective on the exhibit. Located near one entrance, 
Springfield artist Jamie Townsend’s painted-wood sculp- 
ture “Pig" (57 by 29 by 26 inches) and his paintings are 
abstractions in an otherwise largely realistic show. But his 
subjects are sufficiently recognizable to provide an inter- 
esting counterpoint rather than a jarring anomaly. 

“Pig” is roughly carved, its angles forming a 3D cubist 
composition. The animal stands on a painted wooden 
box, like a winner at the state fair. Painted in various 
complementary pastel colors, the sculpture has no trouble 
competing for attention with Townsend’s paintings. Of 
these, “The Boys,” a 43-by-42-inch oil, is the most suc- 
cessful. The subject, a pair of oxen, is painted in multiple 
expressive shades. Successive layers of paint add texture, 
dimension and vitality to the canvas. 

The title and subject of the 18-by-36-inch oil painting 
“Bovine Chorus Line” make a lasting impression. The 
artist, Donna Ellery of Mclndoe Falls, depicts nine cows 
in a lineup, seemingly at the ready with best hooves for- 
ward. The witty composition is endearing yet not cutesy. 
Ellery’s strong technique is evident in the overcast sky 
and trampled grass, which she renders with great visual 
sensitivity and little fanfare. 

In her artist statement, Ellery writes that she has re- 
cently returned to painting in the Dutch masters tradition, 
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in which she was trained begin- 
ning at age 9. Her 36-by-32-inch 
oil “Great Horned Owl” is arrest- 
ing, depicting the bird against a 
dark night sky. Ellery combines 
an impressionistic style with the 
rich, dark palette and quality of a 
17th-century Dutch work, and she 
commands both. 

Another majestic bird of prey, a 
barn owl, appears in strikingly in- 
timate detail in the archival giclee 
prints of Jennifer MaHarry, a Los 
Angeles-based photographer. 

“Farm Boy,” a 41-by-54-inch 
oil on canvas by Carolyn Enz 
Hack, brings a human onto the 
scene. A boy driving a small 
tractor through a field is cen- 
tral to the landscape, yet he is 
dwarfed by a cascade of rolling 
hills behind him and open farm- 
land in the foreground. Hack 
articulates different aspects of 
the scene using, for example, a 
thicker brush for the clouds and 
scratches in the paint to evoke 
harvested crops. 





ART SHOWS 


Many smaller works in the exhibit 
also deserve a close look. These include 
Chester artist Rick Hearn's naturalistic 
“Egret Rising,” a 25-by-37-inch acrylic 
painting; and the five diminutive works by 
Manchester Center children’s book illus- 
trator and author Christine Mix. 

The Great Hall is a gallery like no other; 
As part of the mixed-use commercial space 
at 100 River Street, it is also a hub of activ- 
ity, with workers coming and going all day. 
The facility, once home to the Fellows Gear 
Shaper Company, now includes a medical 
center, a pharmacy and other businesses. 
The sprawling, gritty workrooms of the 
former factory have become clean, well-lit 
spaces. Most employees, patients and visi- 
tors walk through the Great Hall on their 
way to and from the parking garage. 



Mall-like pop music, played on a sound 
system, at first feels incompatible with the 
surrounding art. Yet the music seems to 
give many visitors a spring in their step. 
They stop to look at a few pieces, perhaps 
commenting on them to friends or pass- 
ersby before moving on to appointments. 

Signage from the Springfield Regional 
Development Corporation references 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's New 
Deal, which facilitated the development 
of public art during the Great Depression. 
In that tradition, the Great Hall's program- 
ming endeavors to inspire conversations 
about the arts, culture and history, as well 
as about the environment and social issues. 

“Feather & Fur” won’t ruffle any feath- 
ers or rattle any cages, but it doesn't need 
to. Displayed in a much-used public space, 
it is noticed, appreciated and talked about 
day after day. And that’s a success. © 

INFO 

"Feather & Fur; Portraits of Field, Forest 
& Farm,' through April at the Great Hall 
in Springfield, facebook.com/greatha I 
springfiel 
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VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT LET US KNOW BY POSTING 


SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



art 



‘Speculative Biology’ The future may be filled with uncertainty, his attempts to restore humanity to our future selves through eating and food." Shown 


but at least there will be fantastical animals and a new cuisine built around them. 
“Speculative Biology" at Scavenger Gallery in White River Junction features Adam 
Blue's Cookbook 2314, an artist book filled with recipes for eating the peculiar critters of 
the future. Blue, who is education director at AVA Gallery in Lebanon, N.H., notes that 
his inventive culinary exercises “provide a snapshot into one survivor's experience, and 


alongside the cookbook are drawings by Luke Eastman, a debut exhibit that includes 
“alien wildlife, dinosaurs and marooned space explorers,” rendered with intricate detail. 
Eastman is an art instructor at the Richmond Middle School in Hanover, N.H. Through 
December 3. Pictured: cover of Cookbook 2314 by Adam Blue and "Pikielney's Urgrod" 
drawing by Luke Eastman. 




‘Collecting and Sharing’ Since the mid-1970s, Trevor 
Fairbrother and John T. Kirk have worked together as collectors, and they have 
maintained a relationship with Dartmouth’s Hood Museum of Art for nearly as long. 
This exhibition showcases the breadth of the Fairbrother-Kirk acquisitions, featuring 
early American decorative art (such as chairs and vases) by unknown makers, as well 
as a dizzying roster of blue-chip artists that includes Bernd and Hilla Becher, Joseph 
Beuys, Mike Kelley, Sol LeWitt, Catherine Opie, Elizabeth Peyton and Andy Warhol. 
Presumably to aid digestability, the approximately 140 works have been arranged in 
seven categories: Histories, Wonders, Goods, Marks, Males, Geometries and Surfaces. 
Through December 6. A collectors’ talk is Tuesday, November 17, at 12:30 p.m. Pictured: 
“Jacqueline Kennedy II” by Warhol. 
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November 20-22, 2015 
Sheraton Hotel, Burlington, VT 

Friday 10-8, Saturday 10-6, Sunday 10-5 

800-373-5429 • www.vermonthandcrafters.c 






art 


TOD GUNTER AVIATION ART: Illustrations currently 
Include the F4U Corsair, a WWII fighter and the F-4 

added. Through December 31. Info. 734-9971. Plane 

mad river valley /waterbary 

AUGUST BURNS: "More Than Meets the E e: 

21. Info. 244-7801. Axel's Gallery 8. Frameshop in 

December 31. lnfo.496-6682. Festival Gallery In 
Waitsfleld 

HIVE COLLECTIVE FALL EXHIBIT: Paintings by 

by 30 local artists. Through N vember 30. Info. 
sca66@hotmail.com. STEVE FARRAR: "Beneath 

ThroughN vemberlS. Info. 595-4866. The Hi ein 

RITA IOANNIDIS: Colorful paintings by the Warren 
artist. Through N vember 30. Info. 496-5470. Three 


middlebury area 


NAKED TRUTH: THE BODY IN EARLY 20TH-CENTU- 
RY GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN ART: Prints, drawings 

Through December 13. Info. 443-3168. Middlebu y 
9 -PERSPECTIVE': Photographs of the natural 

Info. 458-0098. Edgewater Gallery Mill Street in 
Middlebury. 

-PORTRAIT OF A FOREST: MEN AND MACHINE*: 

Through Janua y 9. Info. 388-4964 Vermont 

STACEY STANHOPE DUNDON: 8 

November 30. Info. 38 8-1639. The National 
WARREN KIMBLE: “All-American Artist: An Eclectic 

rutland area 

Info, 468-6052. Castleton Downtown Gallery in 
Rutland. 

FINE ART GIFTS FOR HOLIDAY GIVING': Exhibition 

Through December 29. Info. 247-4956. Brandon 
Artists Guild. 

Champlain islands/northwest 

HARALD AKSDAL AND DEBRA KIEL: Featured 




. 1 # 




Victoria Patrick Zolnoski Digital photography, sculptural 

elements, creative writing and spirituality collide in “Altared" at the Hardwick Inn’s 
Third Floor Gallery. For each of her intimate and highly art-directed portraits of women, 
which are printed on Belgian linen, Zolnoski has built a metal shrine with scraps she 
salvaged from metal shop dumpsters. She notes that most pieces are complemented 
by her own poetry, as well. In addition to being art objects, the altars are meant to be 
used, Zolnoski explains, and describes her show as “a first attempt at addressing the 
sacredness created when I photograph women in nature.” Through December 26. 
Pictured: an image component of “Altar to Beatrice.” 


upper valley 

ADELAIDE TYROL: 'The Outside 5to y." Images 

COLLECTIVE FALL SHOW: Hooked rugs by Janet 

Lights. Through December 31. Info. 457-1298. 
Collective — the Art of Craft in Woodstock. 

FEATHER & FUR: PORTRAITS OF FIELD, FOREST 


KEITH SONNIER: A survey of early neon works, 
retrospective exhibit that spans 1959 to 2012 and 


LOIS MASOR BEATTY AND ELIZABETH MAYOR: 


LYNN GRAZNAK: "The Beautiful Light of Burning 

heartbreak. Through N vember 14. Info. 457-3 500. 

REBECCA LEVI: "Queering the Lines." embroidery 
works from the Brooklyn artist that subvert 


Main Street Museum in White River Junction. 

'SPECULATIVE BIOLOGY': Im 


Luke Eastman and the sci-fi 2314 Cookbook by 
Adam Blue. Through December 3. Info, 295-0808. 
Scavenger Gallery in White River Junction. 

TOM SCHULTEN: Vivid works by the renowned 
31. Info. 457-7199. Artemis Global Art in Woodstock. 

brattleboro area 

BOXCARS: RAILROAD IMAGERY IN 
CONTEMPORARY REALISM’: Realist paintings 
With trains as subject, curated by Charlie Hunter. 
Through Marchl2.@ DRAWING ON. IN. OUT: 


Monique Luchetti. Craig Stockwell. Jane Sutherland 
and Scott Tulay. Exhibition toun Sunday. December 
6, 2 p.m. Through Februa y 8. ‘SHEDDING LIGHT 
ON THE WORKING FOREST: A multidisciplinary 

featuring paintings by Kathleen Kolb, poetry by 
O'Mai ey. Through Janua y 3. EVAN CORONIS: 


industrial glass. Through March 12. LINN BRUCE: 
Through Janua y 3. Info. 257-0124. Br 


northeast kingdom 


-BREWING UP LOCAL ART: Group show of selected 

DINOSAUR DISCOVERIES: ANCIENT FOSSILS. NEW 

GERRY TREVITS: New paintings of the Northeast 
Kingdom. Through December 7. Info. 525-3366. 
Parker Pie Co. in West Glover. 

OTTO). Through December 15. Info. 323-7759. Th 
VICTORIA PATRICK ZOLNOSKI: "Altared." new 
tographs, Through December 26. Info. 472-9933. 

randolph/royalton 

THE BOWL. A CELEBRATION': A collection of 





ART SHOWS 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

2016 SCHOLASTIC ART & 
WRITING AWARDS: Vermont 



dollyplonetl5.com with 


EIGHTH ANNUAL LEGO 
CONTEST a EXHIBIT: Creators 


THE FRONT SEEKS NEW 
MEMBERS: Cooperotive 




THE GALLERY AT LCATV: Loke 
(LCATV) is looking forortists 




Foirfox, Westford. South Hero. 


MEMBERS’ ART SHOW: Heleh 


‘SALVAGE’: Chondler Gollery 

STUDIO RESIDENCY 
PROGRAM: Seeking locol 




479-7069. 

WINTER AS PRISM OR 


362-4061. The Go lery ot Equinox Villoge in 

randolph/royalton 

‘HOT HOUSES. WARM CURVES’: Paintings by 
December 12. Info. 767-9670. Big Town Gollery in 
MONIQUE VAN DE VEN: "Gleaned Near South 

manchester/bennington 

TOM LEYTHAM: The Other orklng Landscape," 

outside Vermont 

CAMILLE HENROT: "Grosse Fatigue." 13-minute 

Smithsonian Institute. PATRICK BERNATCHEZ: 

Through J anua y 10. Info. 514-847-6226. Montreal 


'COLLECTING AND SHARING: TREVOR 
FAIRBROTHER, JOHN T. KIRK AND THE HOOD 
MUSEUM OF ART: Almost 140 paintings, drawings, 

Marsden Hartley, Carl Andre. John O'Reilly. John 
Singer Sargent and others. CANALETTO'S VEDUTE 

Hanover. N.H. 

CHRISTIAN WOLFF: "Beginning anew at every 

'COLLAGES OF COLOR’: Recent works from more 

November 28. Jl " — 


Through N vemberl3. VERMONT GLASS GUILD: 
2015 Art Glass Invitational exhibition featuring 

13. Info. 603-448-3117. AVA Gallery and Art Center 

GEORGE S. ZIMBEL: A HUMANIST 
PHOTOGRAPHER’: Images from collection of the 

of The Se en Year Itch by director B illy Wilder. 
Through Janua y 3. 2016. Info. 514-285-2000. 



SEEKING 

PREGNANT WOMEN 

FOR SMOKING STUDIES!!!! 

• For women who are currently pregnant 
and currently smoking cigarettes 

• Flexible scheduling, including 
weekend & evening appointments 

• Compensation provided for participation 


http://j.mp/lCtCwKh 

For more information, 

call 802-656-8714 






MARGOT HARRISON 







NEW IN THEATERS 

days in 2010. With Rodrigo Santoro and Juliette 

ALL THINGS MUST PASS: THE RISE AND FALL 
OF TOWER RECORDS: Colin Hanks' documentary 

sure what killed it (94 min. NR. Savoy) 

THE HUNGER GAMES: MOCKINGJAY — PART Z: 


Part I), at Capitol. Essex. Majestic, Palace. Roxy) 
LOVE THE COOPERS: In this rather early holiday 

Jessie Nelson (I Am Sam) directed. (118 min. PG-13. 
MISS YOU ALREADY: In this weepy comedy. Drew 

Hardwlcke ( Thl teen) directed. (112 min. PG-13. 

NOW PLAYING 

BRIDGE OF SPIES***** An ordinary American 

Rylance and Alan Alda. (142 min. PG-13) 

BURNT ***1/2 A star chef (Bradley Cooper) 

Sienna Miller and Daniel Bruhl. (100 min. R) 
CRIMSON PEAK**** ln this gothic fantasy from 


and Jim Beaver. (119 min.R) 

GOOSEBUMPS*** How scary can you get with 

to be real. With Jack Black as Stine, Dylan Mlnnette 
directed. (103 min. PG) 


ratings 


= refund, please 

* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
*★ = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


min. PG) y ^ 8 ' 

THE INTERN **1/2 A 70-year-old widower (Robert 

hilarity ensues — in theory, anyway. With Rene 
(121 min. PG-13) 

THE LASTWITCH HUNTER *1/2 The next 

directed. (106 min, PG-13) 


Andy Weir. With J essica Chastain. Kristen Wiig and 
Jeff Daniels. (141 min, PG-13) 

OUR BRAND IS CRISIS** Sandra Bullock plays 




to mind. With the voices of Noah Schnapp. Bill 
Melendez and Hadley Belie Miller. (93 min. G) 
SPECTRE**** Daniel Craig returns as James 

(148 min. PG-13: reviewed by R.K. 11/11) 

STEVE JOBS****l/2 Michael Fassbender plays 

iconic products. With Kate Winslet. Seth Rogen 
directed. (122 min. R: reviewed by R.K. 10/28) 
SUFFRAGETTE*** Carey Mulligan plays a 

Gavron ( Brick Lane). With Anne-Marie Duff. Helena 
reviewed by M.H. 11/11) 

TRUTH ***1/2 Robert Redford plays Dan Rather 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC.COM. 



Reserve tickets at www.BkelburBeplMyers.eom 



s 1(I0FftiI¥ 


BUY 4 MONTHS OF MEMBERSHIP 

GET 1 FREE 

BUY 6 MONTHS OF MEMBERSHIP 

GET 2 FREE 

BUY 12 MONTHS OF MEMBERSHIP 

GET 5 FREE 

BUY 24 MONTHS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Purchase 6 months or more by 
November 16 and save an additional 

$ 50 INDIVIDUAL 


GET 12 FREE 


GREAT FAMILY PLANS 
GROUP CLASSES TENNIS COURTS 
LOTS OF KIDS ACTIVITIES 


°EDGE 


SPORTS &HTNESS 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
KIDS & FITNESS 


802-860-EDGE essex i south Burlington i wiLusTON edgevt.com/joiii 



Say you saw 
it in... 





BIJOU CINEPLEX4 

Rte. 10Q Monlsvllle 888-3293. 

The Peanuts M vie 

friday 13 — thursday 19 

(Sat & Sun only) 

— Part 2 (Thu only 


The Inter 

The Peanuts M vie (3D) 

friday 13— thursday 19 
Wed & Thu 

— Part 2 (Thu only 
The Ma tian (2D & 3D) 


Goosebumps (2D & 3D) 
double feature (Wed only) 
The Ma tian 

The Peanuts M vie (2D & 3D) 

MAJESTIC 10 

Taft Corners) Wllliston. 878-2010 


The Inter 

The Ma tian (2D & 3D) 

The Peanuts M vie (2D & 3D) 


friday 13 — thursday 19 

— Part 2 (Thu only 


Rerelease (Wed only) 


The Ma tian (2D & 3D) 


Hotel Transylvania 2 

The Ma tian (2D & 3D) 

James White (Wed only) 

The Peanuts M vie (2D & 3D) 

PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

it., Barra 479-9621 


friday 13 — thursday 19 

Mocking) ay — Part I I 

S pJrtre° nly mobile 


STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 


friday 13 — thursday 19 

— Part 2 (Thu only 
The Peanuts M vie (except Wed) 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 


RESTAURANTS, CLUB DATES, EVENTS AND MORE. 



Eva Sollberger’s 


sponsored by: 


STUCK IN 

VERMONT 


HOTEL 

VERMONT 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 


NOVEMBER IT 2° 15 - 

Guests at Hotel 

Vermont's sold-out 

Wild About Vermont 

game dinner on 
Saturday feasted 

deer, moose, fish a 
beaver-including 

some roadkill- 



MOVIE CLIPS 


NOW ON VIDEO 

MR. HOLMES**r*l/2 What if Sherlock Holmes 

SELF/LESS** A dying architect (Ben Kingsley) 

Singh (immortals) directed. (116 min. PG-13) 


TERMINATOR GENISYS** Future freedom fighter 


TRAINWRECK***1/2 Amy Schumer plays a 

Brie Larson. (125 min. R; reviewed by M.H. 7/22) 


Tffculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

M/ss You Already 

Can a longtime friendship weather 
a difficult pregnancy and a cancer 
diagnosis? Drew Barrymore and Toni 
Collette find out in this drama sprinkled 
with wacky comedy, which some critics 
have called the female version of 50/50. 

Director Catherine Hardwicke. best 
known for directing the first Twilight 
movie, returned to her indie roots. The 
laughter-through-tears starts this Friday 
at Merrill's Roxy Cinemas. 



WHAT I'M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 

The Passion of Joan of Arc 

Carl Theodor Dreyer's masterpiece The 
Passion of Joan of Arc has lost none of 
its staggering power since its release in 
1928. Most remarkable, still, is its ability to 
tell a coherent story while making radical 
experiments in film technique. 




READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 



VERMONT TECH 


WILLISTON 


Meet our faculty. 
Take a tour. 

Learn why you belong at 

VERMONT TECH. 


register now: vtc.edu/open-house 







fun stuff 


DAVE LAPP 



EDIE EVERETTE LULU E | GHTBALL 




MICHAEL DEFORGE 
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MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 

JEN SORENSEN CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 





P TmAmwfUiDmE or M rl-ock Holmes 

Lst 


WARREN@MILLER'S 



SH DOWS 


Enter to Win! 


Start the 2015-2016 season off 


right with amazing prizes from 
Warren Miller Entertainment. 
What's up for grabs? 

See below for details. 



PRIZES 


■ Season pass to Q Burke Resort 

■ L.L. Bean jacket 


w 


■ Tickets to Warren Miller's "Chasing Shadows" 

, on December 2 & 3 at the Town Hall Theater, 

Middlebury and December 4 at the Flyrih Center for 
the Performing Arts, Burlington 


A 

Ilf 


LLBean 


deadline 


Friday, November 27 

Visit sevendaysvt.com/warrenmilk 









fun stuff 


FRAN KRAUSE 


DEtf dark fears 



IMlfcW. TENboN eEHtNOWiKNEE, 



Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 












fered blessings that could enable you to cata- 
lyze greater intimacy, but you're barely taking 
advantage of them — apparently because 


Write the letter for your own sake, not with 
the hope of changing or hurting or pleasing 
your dad. You don't have to give it to him.) 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): For each of the 
last 33 years, the Society for the Prevention 

CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


ber this dream, the next day you will work 
some practical magic that begins to shrink or 
dissolve the problem. 





SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and fli ts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5MEN W51VBI 

SILLY ADVENTIST LOVE 

and adventures. Keyralll3. 22, Cl 


everyday life as well. LeahPp2.25. Cl 


GreenEyes86. 29. 0 

W5MEN Aeeku^MEN 

FOOTBALL, OUTDOORSY, PASSIONATE 

Giants64. SI. Cl 


COUNTRY FARM GAL 


PERFECTIONIST. PROFESSIONAL A 


:I.5S.C] et ' 


HELLO FROM THE NORTHEAST 
KINGDOM 


that I am. Chapters_ln_A_Book. 61. Cl 
FREESPIRITINVT 

PEACEFUL ACTIVIST 


GENUINE FRIEND 


concerts, movies, listening to VPR. 


CijRloUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you 1 1 1 be 
in good company. 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


friend with benefits that I both like and 

please get In touch! grandifolia 47. Cl 

HAPPY ADVENTURER AND PUG 
ENTHUSIAST 


o! Shadow. cat. 34. Cf 




SEDUCTIVE WOMAN LOOKING FOR FWB 

bellrosa775. 46. Cl 




SUNNY ADK GIRL 

you out there? katey808. 29. Cl 
CREATIVE, FUN ALPACA MAMA 

NATIVE VERMONTER WHO LOVES LIFE 


A LITTLE SPLASH OF GRAY 

match. ginkotatool7. 57. Cl 
ATHLETIC. FUNNY. SMART AND KIND 

Carpe diem 1 Letsdothls. S3. Cl 


MEN WoMEN 

JUST AN ORDINARY. AVERAGE GUY 

PROFESSIONAL MINGLER 

ACTIVE REDHEAD 

(which Is super fun). SkiVTSS. 30. Cl 


share. Hightreesandhightides 64 
HEADY, LOYAL, CHIC 


SOMEONE TO INSPIRE ME 

FUN. SPONTANEOUS. DISCREET 

I'm 23, white, about 185 lbs. UVM senior. 


Hit me up. ladles. ShoesMagoo. 37. Cf 


HIKING1958 




Food trucks? ChristopherB. 33. Cl 


LONELY, LOOKING FOR FUN 




FUN, EASYGOING, COOL 


FUN. REAL STRONG, SARCASTIC. 




r. Bob1961. 54. Cl 


MEN MEN 

COUNTRY TYPE OUTDOORSY, 
EASYGOING, LOVING 

loving. Must love pets. 86S830. 57 




Moog's. You: Mon. Me: Women. 1913243 
B&N CUTIEIN GRAY SWEATER 

Barnes & Noble. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913242 


you. ; When: Monday, November 2. 2015. Where: 
Dally Planet You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913241 

ERIN & CO ESSEX JCT. 


Wednesday. November 4,2015. Where: Erin 
& Co. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913240 

SAMBUCA HOTTIE 

Where: tavern. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913239 


Newport. You: Man. Me: Woman V o913238 


COAT TO COVER YOUR BUTT 

clothing. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913237 


isPb 


HI L ■■ If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


LAST TIME IN MONTREAL.. 


friend. When: Monday, June 29, 2015. Where: 
Montreal. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913236 


AMAZING EYES AT STONE SOUP 10/30 

When: Friday, October 30, 2015. Where: Stone 
Soup. YOu: Woman. Me: Man. 0913229 


M uddy Waters. You: Woman. Me: t 




BRITTANY AT WALK-IN CARE 

Friday, October 30, 2015. Where: walk-ln care, 
Colchester. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913233 


UMBREON USED CAPTIVATE 

Saturday, October 31, 201S. Where: karaoke. 
You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913232 

GOKU AT THE GYM 

Oaks Edge. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913231 


Wednesday, September 30, 2015. Where: 
Main St You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913230 


When: Sunday, October 4. 2015. Where: 0ak45, 
‘SUPERGIRL' AT TRAIN STATION (GYM) 


the lat pull-dor 

October 28. 2015. Where: Train Station, St 
Albans. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913227 

FEDERAL OFFICER AT ELMWOOD AVE. 

October 21, 2015. Where: federal building on 
Elmwood Ave. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0913226 

A DRUMMER'S SPELL 

Saturday, October 24, 201S. Where: RLPhoto 
Studio. You: Man. Me: Woman. 091322S 


When: Thursda , November 5, 2015. Where: 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 0913223 

SUPERCUTE IN HINESBURG 

Monday. October 26, 2015 Where: Hlnesburg 
Public House. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913222 

STILL ON MY MIND 

When: Monday, September 28, 201S. Where: 
in my truck. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913220 

CAMEL'S HUMP LOOKOUT 10/24 

of coffee? When: Saturday, October 24. 2015. 
Road. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913219 
Ml YARD, GLAMAZON! 

actual date? When: Sunday, October 18, 2015. 
Where: Nectar's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913218 

SWEET, REO AND CHEAP 

Where: Simon's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0913217 


October 20, 2015. Where: not enough. 




BE SOCIAL, 
JOIN THE 
CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

B LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

sevendays.socialclub 




Who does Bernie better — 
Larry David or James Adomian? 
How about... YOU? 



We want to hear your best Bernie impersonation! 
Call Seven Days and leave a "message" for 
America. You can talk about billionaires, 
underwear, the media, health care, 

Nicaragua, whatever. 


/ e top 1 percent will be featured on 
the Seven Days website. Winners in the 
categories listed can select from our 
growing collection of Bernie-themed schwag! 


CATEGORIES 

■ Most accurate 

■ Most creative 

■ Most entertaining 

RULES 

■ Please keep the message 
to two minutes. 

No filibustering, please. 

■ You must provide a name 
and contact info in order 
to win prizes. 

DEADLINE TO ENTER 

■ Friday, November 13, at 5 p.m. 


CALL NOW! 



1 - 385 - 64 5 - 37 32 * 







J&VrfrSf 

Market and Cafe 


AMAZING! DELICIOUS! 
CAN I HAVE SECONDS? 

If these are the kinds of thing you want to hear at 
Thanksgiving, we can help make that happen! Our shelves 
are loaded with scrumptious seasonal foods, great deals 
on feast essentials, and every ingredient you might need 
to make your table sparkle! 

November Sales 

Organic Yukon Gold Potatoes $4.99/5 lbs 

Organic Celery. $2.49/ea 

Organic Lemons 99<t/ea 

Eco-grown VT Fresh Cranberries $4.49/8oz 

Pomegranates $1.99/ea 

Field Day Organic Broths $1.79/32 floz 

Arrowhead Mills Organic Herb Stuffing 2/$5/l0oz 

Farmers Market Organic Canned Pumpkin 2/$4/15oz 

Woodstock Organic Cranberry Sauce 2/$5/l4 oz 

Wholly Wholesome Pie Shells $3.99/14 oz 

Field Roast Hazelnut Cranberry Roast $17.99/ea 

Maple Brook Ricotta $3.39/16 oz 

Cranberry Wensleydale $10.99/lb 


Rosemary Cranberry Compote with Ricotta 

Zest & juice of 1 orange 12 oz fresh cranberries 

1 apple, cored and diced small Zest of 1 lemon 

1 sprig fresh rosemary 16 oz fresh ricotta 

11/4 cup brown sugar, divided Maple-glazed mixed nuts 


Combine orange zest and juice, apple, rosemary, 1 cup of brown 
sugar, and cranberries in a medium saucepan, bringing it to a 
simmer and stirring gently until sugar is dissolved. Cook, stirring 
occasionally, until cranberries have softened and begin to burst, 
about 15 minutes. Remove rosemary, let cool completely and then 
refrigerate until needed. Combine ricotta with remaining brown 
sugar and lemon zest in small bowl. To assemble, fill bottom 1/3 of 
wine glass with cranberry Compote, top with an equal amount of 
sweet ricotta, and garnish with maple-glazed nuts. Serve either 
alone or with shortbread. 
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